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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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Time and again the vital problem of Christian Unity return of her wandering children. Her attitude toward 
comes to the fore. The events of the past summer seem 


to have amply borne out this statement. 


Editor's No: 

We comn 
important s 
through the 
lowing the 


such meetings as took place in Lambeth and Amsterdan 
therefore, should not be a cause for surprise. Indeed it is 
the only logical and consistent position for her to take 
In the words of Archbishop William Godfrey, pap 
representative to the Catholic people of England, ‘i 


cannot be surprising that we should be reluctant to all 


Gatherings of sincere men—or so we 


A VITAL 
PROBLEM 


met in Lambeth and in 
Amsterdam to discuss ways and means 


hope and pray 


of bringing about a united Christian front in order to deal 





more effectively with the problems of the day. The ex- ourselves to be considered merely as one of the ma UMA 
cellent coverage given to these deliberations by the news- | communions seeking unity and truth. Now we ha life 
papers made the average both the one and the other out 
man in the street keenly and we desire that the Christian ar 
aware of their significance The Octave Intentions and the life of the Cath successfully 


demning it. 


From the Catholic point Church should be shared | 
of view. however. one fact Jan. 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The those who are called t act this corr 
: return of all the “other sheep” to the one Fold of St. , . individual 
seemed to be woefully un- Peter, the One Shepherd. true fold even at the six MaviGual al 


home, in the 
man is, sO \ 


Jan. 19. The return of all Oriental Separatists to or ninth hour 
Communion with the Apostolic See. 
Jan. 20. The submission of Anglicans to the Au- 


derwritten Because there 


was no official Catholic rep 


resentation at either of these 
both 


ducted under 


meetings were con 
non-Catholic 
auspices —it was charged 
that the Catholic Church 
was not interested in the 
burning question of Unity. 
Yet the 
true! 


The Catholic 


such 


exact opposite is 
position 1n 
matters was best ex- 
plained by the 
UNITY = Apostolic Dele 
IN gate to 
FAITH Britain in his 
address to the 

Catholic men of New Brigh 
ton. “It cannot be sufficient- 
ly stressed,” he 
“that Catholics ap 
proach this question of the 
unity of the Church they are 
concerned not with the striv- 


Great 


decla red, 


when 


ing for a unity that must be 


achieved but rather with the endeavor to bring others to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of a unity already existing.” 
Unity is one of the Church’s distinguishing marks by 
which she can be known. There is no need for her to seek 
amalgamation with other churches 


THE CENTER 
OF DIVINE 
UNITY 


has done 
Like a solicitous mother, she has anxiously sought the 








thority of the Vicar of Christ. 

Jan. 21. That the Lutherans and all other Prot- 
estants of Continental Europe may find their way 
“back to Holy Church.” 

Jan. 22. That Christians in America may become 
One in communion with the Chair of St. Peter. 


Jan. 23. The return to the Sacraments of lapsed 
Catholics. 

Jan. 24. The conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The 


Missionary conquest of the world for Christ. 


FORM OF PRAYER DECREED BY POPE 
BENEDICT XV 


To Be Recited Daily During the Octave 


Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.—John 17, 21. 

V. I say unto thee thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 

Prayer 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apos- 
tles: Peace I leave with you, My Peace I give unto 
you: regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, 
and grant unto her that peace and unity which are 
agreeable to Thy will; Who livest and reignest God 
forever and ever. Amen. 








and sects. 
offer to these a share in her divine 
unity. This is precisely what she 


lead. 


Rather it is for her to 


through the centuries. 


These words should 
taken to heart by all thought 
ful Chris 

THAT ALL _ tins 
MAY BE pecial 
ONE it t 

time 


the year when the approac 


of a New Year also calls t 


attention another 


our 


Church Unity Octave. Bear 


ing in mind the obligat 


which we have as Catholics 


to make known the way 
salvation to those outside t 
One Fold of Christ, 

should welcome this week 
prayer as a timely oppor 
nity to put it into practi 
Our prayer should be ¢ 
the Divine Saviour of 1 
kind will bestow the nec 
sary 
Catholic brethren that t 


graces upon our [ 


may see the light and thi 
they may have the courage to follow it wherever it m 


The theme of Unity of mankind under the author! 
of the Vicar of Christ is timely. 
focused upon the attention of men of good will. Gr 
only is lacking and this can be obtained for these sinc 
men by the prayers and good works of the Catholic fat 
ful. As the crusaders of old once exclaimed “God wills 
so let us take up this cry anew to the end that all a2 
may once again be at one with God. 


It has already ke 
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Editor's Note: 

We commend to our readers a careful perusal of this 
important statement issued by our Catholic Hierarchy, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Conference, fol- 


lowing the annual meeting in Washington last month. 


UMAN life centers in God. The failure to center 
life in God is secularism—which, as we pointed 
out last year, is the most deadly menace to our 
Christian and American way of living. We shall not 
successfully combat this evil merely by defining and con 
demning it. Constructive effort is called for to counter 
ict this corrosive influence in every phase of life where 
individual attitudes are a determining factor in the 
home, in the school, at work, and in civil polity. For as 
man is, so ultimately are all the institutions of human 
society 
To combat secularism, the individual Christian must 
get the full vision of Christian truth. It is not divisible. 
One cannot pick and choose from it. Either it is accepted 
r it counts for little in real life. When the 
Christian does get this full vision, he becomes enthusiastic 


is a whole ( 


in trying to share it with the world about him. It is a 
wonderful vision which gives new meaning to human life 
ind an impelling urge to selfless action 

The sorry fact is that many, very many Christians, see 
this vision only dimly and vaguely and miss its impact 
n reality. They hold themselves to be Christians and are 
accepted as Christians, but they have never been thrilled 
by the glory of the truth of Christ in action. 

By this apathy they actually abet those who work for 
destruction and chaos. They criticize and even deplore 
the decay of morality and the spread of corruption in 
public life, but they feel no obligation to do anything 
about it. They simply do not realize that the great won- 
der of Divine Love is that it brings the Divine into human 
ife and that godliness in living is giving self to God. 

The great Christian paradox is that to find you must 
lose, to get you must give. Much of the confusion and 
chaos about us is attributable more directly to the inac 
tion of Christians than to the effectiveness of the fever- 
ish efforts of the destroyers. The destroyers are definitely 
minority, and yet the work of destruction goes on. The 
tnsis is at hand. 

Today every Christian must face the full Christian 
wsion and with no thought of compromise must seek vig 
tously to live it. Every day he must ask himself: “What 
- I doing to build a Christian world?” No matter what 
is condition or state, there is much that he can do. The 









reconstruction must start with the individual. He must be 
vigorously Christian in thought and in action—in the 


The Call of Our Bishops 






home, in the training of his children, in his office or work- 
shop, and in his community. 


Religion in the Home 


In the full Christian vision, there is the Divine ideal 
of the home—the basic social institution. [t is not enough 
to profess the Christian truths of the stability and sanc- 
tity of the marriage bond and to keep in mind the pur- 
poses of marriage. The Christian must make his home 
holy. It remained for modern history to record the first 
experiment in secularizing the home, an experiment which 
is at the root of so many of our greatest social evils. The 
Christian home must realize the Christian ideal 

The whole atmosphere of the home must be impreg- 
nated with genuine Christian living. The domestic virtues 
must be practiced, and family prayer made a daily exer- 
cise. It is in the home that the children learn their respon- 
sibility to God and in this responsibility their duty to 
others. The home is the child’s first school, in which he 
is taught to make the vision of Christian truth the inspira- 
tion of all living. We strongly commend organized effort 
to make the home more truly Christian. 

Our Catholic Family Life Bureau plans and offers 
programs which make for a veritable apostolate of the 
Catholic home. It is gratifying to see the use that is be- 
ing made of these programs by our Catholic lay organiza- 
tions and the spread of this work in our dioceses. These 
activities serve as a powerful antidote to the venom of 
secularism and withstand its withering effect on piety 
and virtue in the American home. 

All of us are familiar with the problems which the 
family faces in our complex and maladjusted society. In 
trying to solve these problems we must not compromise 
our Christian principles. The solution of these problems 
is only a part of the solution of the wider social prob- 
lems of our day. To do their part, our homes must be 
thoroughly Christian and must let the glory ofthe full 
vision of Christian truth illumine them. 

Religion in Education 

We know the sacrifices made by our people to edu- 
cate their children in schools in which the “superabun- 
dant wisdom” is the Gospel of Christ. Catholic parents 
closely associate their schools with their Christian homes, 
because they know that human living must center in God. 
Year after year we are making wider provisions for the 
education of our Catholic youth. 

At a time when secularism has captured the minds of 
very many leaders in education, it is heartening that 
Catholic parents are becoming more insistent in their de- 
mand for schools in which the best standards of instruc- 
tion and training are integrated in the teaching of relig- 
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ion. It behooves us to see that we enable our schools to 
work out fully the Christian educational ideal. The field 
of higher education in particular demands a wider and 
more active interest. Our institutions of higher learning 
are the natural training grounds for Christian leadership. 
The ranks of Christian leadership will draw recruits 
largely from the undergraduate schools, but these ranks 
will not be filled without the Christian scholars who are 
formed in graduate schools. 

erhaps much of the success of the secularist is due 
to the fact that the number of excellent Christian scholars 
is inadequate for the needs of our times. We ask a deeper 
appreciation of the contribution our institutions of higher 
learning are making to a Christian reconstruction of so- 
ciety and we urge a more generous support of their work. 
For if we as Christians are to do our part in restoring 
order to a chaotic world, Christ must be the Master in 
our classrooms and lecture halls and the Director of our 
research projects. 


Religion and Economic Life 


Christian principles should be put into action in eco- 
nomic life. It is not enough to find fault with the way our 
economic system is working. Positive, constructive thought 
and action are needed. 

The secularist solutions proposed by eighteenth-cen- 
tury individualism or twentieth-century statism issue either 
in perpetual conflict or deadening repression. Christian 
social principles, rooted in the moral law, call insistently 
for cooperation, not conflict; for freedom, not repres- 
sion in the development of economic activity. Cooperation 
must be organized—organized for the 
freedom must be ordered—ordered for the common good. 

Today we have labor partly organized, but chiefly for 
its own interests. We have capital or management organ 
ized, possibly on a larger scale, but again, chiefly for its 
own interests. What we urgently need, in the Christian 


common good: 


view of social order, is the free organization of capital and 
labor in permanent agencies of cooperation for the com- 
mon good. To insure that this organization does not lose 
sight of the common good, government, as the responsible 
custodian of the public interest, should have a part in it. 

But its part should be to stimulate, to guide, to re- 
strain; not to dominate. This is perfectly in line with 
our Federal Constitution, which empowers government 
not only “to establish justice” but also to “promote the 
general welfare.” 


A Constructive Program 


Catholic social philosophy has a constructive program 
for this organic development of economic life. His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI, rounding out the social principles 
formulated by Leo XIII, laid down the broad outlines 
of this program seventeen years ago. In line with that 
constructive program we advocate freely organized co- 
operation between the accredited representatives of capital 
and labor in each industry and in the economy as a whole, 
under the supervision but not the control of government. 
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The agencies of this freely organized cooperation have 
been called by various names: Occupational Groups, V 
cational Groups or, more recently, Industry Councils 
American Catholic students of the Social Encyclical 
have expressed their preference for the name “Industy 
Councils” to designate the basic organs of a Christian and 
American type of economic democracy into which they 
would like to sec our economic system progressive; 
evolve. 

This evolution can come only as the truit of pains 
taking study and effort to safeguard, in justice and char 
ity, the rightful interests of property and the rightfy 
interests of labor in the pursuit of the dominant interes 
of all, which is the common good 

Such a constructive program of social order seems t 
us to be the answer to the questionings of high-minded 
leaders of industry and to the explicit proposals of sound 
and responsible leaders of organized labor. We bespeak 
for it in these critical times dispassionate consideratior 
and calm, open discussion in an atmosphere of good-wil 
and in a disposition to seek solutions by agreement rather 
than by force, whether political or economic. 

We call upon men of religious faith and_principl 
both in management and labor, to take the lead in working 
out and applying, gradually if need be, a constructis 
social program of this type. For the moral and social ideals 
which it would realize are their heritage. 

Religion and Citizenship 

The inroads of secularism in civil life are a challeng 
to the Christian citizen 
definite religious convictions. The essential 
between religion and good citizenship is deep in 
American tradition. These who took the lead in establis! 
Ing our independence and framing our Constitution wer 


connector 


firm and explicit in the conviction that religion and moral 
ity are the strong supports of national well-being, that m 
tional morality cannot long prevail in the absence of re 
ligious principles, and that impartial encouragement of r 
ligious influence on its citizens is a proper and practical 
function of good government. 

This American tradition clearly envisioned the scho 
as the meeting places of these helpful interacting influ 
ences. The third article of the Northwest Ordinan: 
passed by Congress in 1787, reenacted in 1790, and i 
cluded in the Constitutions of many states, enjoins: “Re 
ligion, morality and knowledge being necessary to gow 
citizenship and the happiness of mankind, schools and th 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” This # 
our authentic American tradition on the philosophy 0 
education for citizenship. 

In the field of law our history reveals the same fut 
damental connection between religion and _ citizenship 
It is through law that government exercises control ov! 
its citizens for the common good and establishes a bt 
ance between their rights and duties. The American 0 
cept of government and law started with the recognitit! 
that man’s inalienable rights—which it is the funct 
of government to protect—derive from God, his Creat 


and indeed to every citizen with 
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It thus bases human law, which deals with man’s rights 
and their correlative duties in society, on foundations that 
are definitely religious, on principles that emerge from 
the definite view of man as a creature of God. 

This view of man anchors human law to the natural 
law, which is the moral law of God made clear to us 
through the judgments of human reason and the dictates 
of conscience. The natural law, as an outstanding modern 
legal commentator has written, “is binding over all the 
in all countries and at all times; 
of any validity if contrary to this.” 


globe, no human laws are 
Thus human law is 
essentially an ordinance of reason, not merely a dictate 
of will on the part of the state. In our authentic American 
tradition this is the accepted philosophy of law. 

On this basically religious tradition concerning the 
preparation of the citizen through education and the di- 
rection of the citizen through law, secularism has in the 
past century exercised a corrosive influence. It has banned 
religion from tax-supported education and is now bent 
on destroying all cooperation between government and 
organized religion in the training of our future citizens. 
It has undermined the religious foundations of law in the 
minds of many men in the legal profession and has pre- 
disposed them to accept the legalistic tyranny of the 
omnipotent state. It has cleverly exploited, to the detri- 
ment of religion and good citizenship, the delicate problem 
of cooperation between Church and State in a country of 
divided religious allegiance. 

That concrete problem, delicate as it is, can, without 
sacrifice of principle, be solved in a practical way when 
good-will and a spirit of fairness prevail. Authoritative 
Catholic teaching on the relations between Church and 
State, as set forth in Papal Encyclicals and in the treat- 
ises of recognized writers on ecclesiastical law, not only 
states clearly what these relations should normally be un- 
der ideal conditions, but also indicates to what extent the 
Catholic Church can adapt herself to the particular con- 
ditions that may obtain in different countries. 

Examining, in the full perspective of that teaching, 
the position which those who founded our nation and 
framed its basic law took on the problem of Church-State 
relations in our own country, we find that the First 
Amendment to our Constitution solved that problem in a 
way that was typically American in its practical recog- 
Nition of existing conditions and its evident desire to be 
fair to all citizens of whatever religious faith. 

To one who knows something of history and law, the 
Meaning of the First Amendment is clear enough from 
its own words: “Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion or forbidding the free exer- 
cise thereof :*’ The meaning is even clearer in the records 
of the Congress that enacted it. Then, and throughout 
English and Colonial history, an “establishment of re- 
ligion” meant the setting up by law of an official Church 
which would receive from the government favors not 
equally accorded to others in the cooperation between 
government and religion—which was simply taken for 
granted in our country at that time and has, in many 
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ways, continued to this day. Under the First Amendment, 
the Federal Government could not extend this type of 
preferential treatment to one religion as against another, 
nor could it compel or forbid any state to do so. 

If this practical policy be described by the loose meta- 
phor “a wall of separation between Church and State,” 
that term must be understood in a definite and typically 
American sense. It would be an utter distortion of Amer- 
ican history and law to make that practical policy involve 
the indifference to religion and the exclusion of coopera- 
tion between religion and government implied in the 
term “separation of Church and State” as it has become 
the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism. 

Victories of Secularism 

Within the past two years secularism has scored un- 
precedented victories in its opposition to governmental en- 
couragement of religious and moral training, even where 
no preferential treatment of one religion over another is 
involved. In two recent cases, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has adopted an entirely novel and omi- 
nously extensive interpretation of the “establishment of 
religion” clause of the First Amendment. This interpre- 
tation would bar any cooperation between government and 
organized religion which would aid religion, even where 
no discrimination between religious bodies is in question. 

This reading of the First Amendment, as a group of 
non-Catholic religious leaders recently noted, will endan- 
ger “forms of cooperation between Church and State 
which have been taken for granted by the American 
people,” and “greatly accelerate the trend toward the 
secularization of our culture.” 

Reluctant as we are to criticize our supreme judicial 
tribunal, we cannot but observe that when the members 
of that tribunal write long and varying opinions in hand- 
ing down a decision, they must expect that intelligent 
citizens of a democracy will study and appraise these 
opinions. The Journal of the American Bar Association, 
in a critical analysis of one of the cases in question, 
pertinently remarks: “The traditionally religious sanc- 
tions of our law, life and government are challenged by 
a judicial propensity which deserves the careful thought 
and study of lawyers and people.” 

Lawyers trained in the American tradition of law will 
be amazed to find that in the McCollum case the ma- 
jority opinions pay scant attention to logic, history, or ac- 
cepted norms of legal interpretation. 

Logic would demand that what is less clear be defined 
by what is more clear. In the present instance we find 
just the reverse. The carefully chiselled phrases of the 
First Amendment are defined by the misleading meta- 
phor “the wall of separation between Church and State.” 
This metaphor of Jefferson specifies nothing except that 
there shall be no “established Church,” no state religion. 
All the rest of its content depends on the letter of the 
law that sets it up and can in the concrete imply anything 
from the impartial cooperation between government and 
free religious bodies (as in Holland and traditionally in 
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our own country) all the way down to bitter persecution 
of religion (as in France at the turn of the century). As 
“A rule 


was pointedly remarked in a dissenting opinion: 
of law cannot be drawn from a metaphor.” 
Example of Jefferson 

A glance at the history of Jefferson’s own life and 
work would have served as a warning against the broad 
and devastating application of his “wall of separation” 
metaphor that we find in this case. The expression first 
appears in a Jefferson in 1802 and, 
significantly enough, in a context that makes it refer to 
rather than to the 
First Amend- 


letter written by 
the “free exercise of religion” clause 
“establishment of 
ment. 


religion” clause of the 

Twenty years later Jefferson clearly showed in action 
that his concept of “separation of Church and State” was 
far different from the concept of those who now appeal 
to his metaphor as a norm of interpretation. As the rector 
of the State University of Virginia, 
system of cooperation between the various religious groups 


Jefferson proposed a 


and the university which goes far beyond anything under 
consideration in the case at hand. And Mr. Madison, who 
had proposed the First Amendment and who led in carry- 
ing it through to enactment by Congress, was one of the 
visitors of the University of Virginia who approved Jef- 
ferson’s plan. 

Even one who is not a lawyer would expect to find 
in the opinion of the Court some discussion of what was 
in the mind of the members of when they 
framed and adopted the First Amendment. For it would 
seem that the intent of the legislators should be of capital 
importance in doubt is 


words in which 


Congress 


interpreting any law when a 
raised as to the objective meaning of the 


it is framed. 
“Establishment of Religion” 


“establishment of religion” clause, 
there is no doubt of the intent of the legislator. It is clear 
in the record of the Corgress that framed it 
State Legislatures that ratified it. To them it meant no 


official Church for the country as a whole, no preferment 


In regard to the 


and of the 


of one religion over another by the Federal Government 
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and at the same time no interference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Church-State relations of the individual 
states. 

The opinion of the Court advances no reason for dis 
regarding the mind of the legislator. But that reason is 
discernible in a concurring opinion adhered to by four of 
the nine judges. There we see clearly the determining 
influence of secularist theories of public education-—and 
possibly of law. One cannot but remark that if this secu- 
larist influence is to prevail in our Government and its in- 
in candor and logic and 
after full, popular 


stitutions, such a result should, 
law, be achieved by legislation adopted 
discussion and not by the judicial procedure of an ideolog- 


ical interpretation of our Constitution. 
Would Revise Interpretation 


We, therefore, hope and pray that the novel interpre: 
tation of the First Amendment recently adopted by the 
Supreme Court will in due process be revised. To that 
end we shall peacefully and perseveringly work. 

We feel with deep conviction that for the sake 
both good citizenship and religion there should be a re 
affirmation of our original American tradition of free 
cooperation between government and religious bodies—co 
operation involving no special privilege to any group and 
no restriction on the religious liberty of any citizen 

We solemnly intent or desire to alter 
this prudent and fair American policy of government i 
dealing with the delicate problems that have their source 


disclaim any 


in the divided religious allegiance of our citizens 

We call upon our Catholic people to seek in their faith 
guide in making an informed con 
tribution to good citizenship. We urge 
legal profession in particular to develop and apply their 


an inspiration and 
members of the 


special competence in this field. We stand ready to 
operate in fairness and charity with all who believe in God 
and are devoted to freedom under God to avert the im 
pending danger of a judicial “establishment ot 
ism” that would ban God from public life. For 


secular 
secular 
ism is threatening the religious foundations of our na 
tional life and preparing the way for the advent of the 


omnipotent state. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE OPEN PULPIT MOVEMENT 


HE year 1907 was a critical year for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The General Convention, which 
met that October in Richmond, Virginia, passed the 

now famous “Open Pulpit” canon which officially intro 
duced Modernism the Episcopal The 


amendment of Canon XIX, which was the crux of the 


into Church. 
problem, permitted access to the pulpits of Episcopal 
churches to any approved minister of another sect, who 
might be invited to preach with the permission of either 
the rector or the bishop. The result was havoc and con 
fusion within the ranks of sincere clergymen who viewed 
legislation as the betrayal of a trust and the 
The majority of the High 
Church Party deplored it, but for the Broad Church, 
as well as the Low Church Party which had allied itself 
to the the 
victory.* 


1 
the new 


deathblow to their church. 


supporters of movement, it was a major 
Fundamentally the aims of the “Open Pulpit” move 
The latter was a 
false philosophy which began to threaten Christianity 


about the middle of the nineteenth century 


ment and Modernism were the same. 


Its purpose 
was to shift the foundation of religion from dogmatism 
to personal experience. The men who were the leaders 
of this movement were radicals who rejected the authen- 
ticity of whole sections of the Bible. Pope Pius X, in his 
encyclical letter Pascendi issued in 1907, condemned this 
insidious heresy, which had already claimed two outstand- 
ing Catholic scholars, Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell, 
as its victims. 

The Pope’s condemnation of Modernism was the signal 
for the liberals in the Episcopal Church to renew their 
efforts to purge Episcopalianism of the Catholic dogmas 
and practices which had been revived by the Oxford men, 
and to reassert its essentially Protestant character. They 
denounced Pius X as reactionary and called upon Protest- 


— 





*To Catholics who may be confused by the variations found 
among the members of the Episcopal Church as far as beliefs 
ind practices are concerned, the following explanatory note is 
given. There are three general schools of thought among An- 
glicans (or Episcopalians as they are known in this country): 
the Low Church Party, which rests its position almost exclu- 
sively on the Bible; the High Church Party, which claims to 
believe the whole of Catholic doctrine and whose adherents 
yh Ba all the rites and ceremonies as found in the Catholic 
aa and the Broad Church Party, which is the liberal 
Sement, with whom almost anything is tolerated for there 


's no rule of faith. 


ants and “‘liberal’’ Catholics to unite against papal aggres- 
sion and domination. The Broad Church Party took the 
lead in this movement and succeeded in enlisting the 
support of most of the Low Church Party, whose anti- 
Catholic prejudices were too strong for them to resist the 
invitation to join forces. Many of the clergy who belonged 
to the High Church Party were undecided and their ranks 
eventually split 

The initiative taken by the Broad Church Party en- 
sured them a dominant role in the work of preparing 
the program for the General Convention of 1907. In the 
months preceding the meeting, the ground was made 
ready for the introduction of certain measures which, 
if passed, would serve to emphasize the liberal character 
of the Episcopal Church 
amendment to 


Among these was included the 
XIX, which come to be 
known in history as the “Open Pulpit” canon.* 


Canon has 


October, 


everyone 


When the General Convention opened in 
all attention Richmond, 
was aware of the important consequences which would 


was focused on for 
follow from this meeting. The news of its progress was 
awaited eagerly. From the beginning, however, it was 
disconcerting. It was clearly evident that the Convention 
was in the power of the Broad Church Party. The first 
unwelcome news which was received was that the proposal 
to deny recognition of divorce in the Episcopal Church 
had been defeated. This only increased the apprehension 
of those who were concerned about the passage of the 
amendment to Canon XIX. 

When word did come that the Broad Church Party 
had been just as successful in obtaining the approval of 
the General Convention on this proposal as in all their 
other liberal measures, the effects was generally climactic. 
Sincere churchmen could hardly believe that their re- 
presentatives had betrayed the confident trust placed in 
them by allowing themselves to be won over to the pro- 
gram of the Broad Church Party. The news was eventu- 
ally received that the proposal to open the pulpits to 
ministers of other sects had been passed by a huge major- 


*Prior to the amendment 
“No minister in charge of 


added in 1907, Canon XIX read: 
any Congregation of this Church, 
or in case of vacancy or absence, no Churchwarden, Vestrymen, 
or Trustees of the Congregation, shall permit any person to 
officiate therein, without sufficient evidence of his being duly 
licensed or ordained to minister in this Church: provided 
that nothing herein shall be construed ; to forbid communi- 
cants of the Church to act as Lay Readers.’ Quoted in Edward 
Hawks, William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit (Philadelphia: 
The Dolphin Press, 1935), p. 143. 











Mr. Carlton Strong 


ity. When it was submitted to the House of Bishops for 
approval, that body had given it almost unanimously, 
making only a few unimportant changes in the original 
statement. However, the real shock came when it was 
learned that even High Church bishops, clergymen, and 
laymen had supported the measure. In fact, had it not 
been for the latter group, the Broad Church Party would 
have had a difficult time winning their point and the 
amendment might never have received the required vote 
But, as it turned out, the High Church Party, all un- 
wittingly, had betrayed the very cause for which it stood. 

The repercussions were strongest among the Anglo 
Catholic element in the Episcopal Church. There the 
action taken by the General Convention was bitterly de 
plored and even denounced as the first step to apostasy. 
Nashotah Seminary in Wisconsin and St. Elizabeth's 
Church in Philadelphia were especially violent in their 
and from strongholds of Anglo- 
Catholicism there began a steady stream of conversions 
to the Catholic Church almost immediately after the open- 
ing of Episcopalian pulpits to clergymen of other per- 
suasions. The Open Pulpit legislation became the occa- 


reaction these two 











Mr. John W. Barney 


but not the cause, as some critics have tried to 
insist the end of 1908, no fewer 
than twenty ministers and hundreds of lay people, who 
were influenced by their example, had been received int 
the Church.* At their head was William McGarvey, 
the rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church. He was the leading 
light in this “secession” from the Episcopal Church and 


s10n 
for this exodus. By 


to him must be given the credit for much of its success 

Before his conversion, William McGarvey had been a 
staunch Anglo-Catholic and intensely loyal to the Epis 
copal Church. He was born on August 14, 1861, in South 
Philadelphia. Early in life he came under the influence of 
Dr. Henry Percival, a prominent theologian and the ack 
nowledged leader of the Anglo-Catholic movement in 
Philadelphia. The latter displayed a more than pas 
interest in the young McGarvey. With his assistance 











young man was able to enter the General Theol 


*Mother Edith, who for twenty-five years had 
Superior of the Episcopalian Sisterhood of St. Mary 
kill, New York, also embraced the Catholic faith ir 
had been under the spiritual direction of McGarvey and 











her conversion she entered Mother Drexel’s community of 5% 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Seminary in New York to study for the ministry. It was 
here that McGarvey met Lewis Thomas Wattson (Father 
Paul James Francis) for the first time. After his ordina- 
tion in 1886, he was assigned as a curate to Dr. Percival, 
then rector of the new Church of the Evangelists. 

Their pastoral work brought them close together and 
the 
his young protege. From him McGarvey imbibed many of 
the Catholic tendencies which he later expressed. He 
developed a solid churchmanship which he rested on a 


elderly ercival exerte a srofoun inthuence upon 
lderly Percival exerted found infl | 


foundation of strong principles. Above all he acquired 
a sense of intellectual honesty to which he was faithful 
all the days of his life. These sterling qualities were 
soon recognized and acknowledged by his fellow clergy- 
men and by all who knew him. It gave him a prestige and 
respect which no one could ignore. 

William McGarvey, the Episcopalian clergyman, has 


No 


finer tribute could have been paid to his greatness than 


best been described by one of his intimate friends 


this statement of his position which, though simple and 
unaffected, brings out those qualities which made William 
McGarvey stand out. Recalling the significance of 
conversion, Monsignor Hawks, in an 
Epistle (Summer, 1945), said of him: 
William McGarvey was a conservative. He belonged 
to the mainstream of the Anglo-Catholic Movement. 
Following in the footsteps of his patron, the famous 


his 


article for The 


theologian, Dr. Percival of Philadelphia, he rendered 
loyal service to his Church. He thought it to be one 
branch of the Catholic Church in much the same way 
as the Greek Orthodox Church was another. He was 
the time the divided 
branches would be visibly one, under the honorary 


willing to await when all 
presidency of the Pope. This was the normal Anglo 
Catholic position. With reverent the 
devoted leaders of the past, such as Keble, Pusey, 
Benson of Cowley, Carter, Liddon and others, he 
had no doubt but that the Anglican Communion was 
He 


been 


memories of 


destined to play a great part in the future 
believed the fundamental dogmas that 
defined by General Councils and accepted the Holy 
Scriptures as the written Word of God. For him 
the doctrines and practices of historical Christianity 
were sacred traditions that no one could rightly 
question. He was obedient tc his superiors in every- 
thing that was lawfully commanded, and he regarded 
the Canons imposed by General Conventions of the 


had 


Episcopal Church as binding in conscience on its 
ministers 
Before he entered the Catholic Church, McGarvey re 





Editor’s Note: 
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signed his post as superior of a religious community 
known as the Companions of the Holy Saviour—the 
C.S.S.8. This society was formed on June 15, 1891, 
when seven young men met in the rectory of the Church 
of the Evangelists. Its real purpose, although it was not 
generally advertised, was to promote the ideal of celibacy 
among the Episcopalian clergy. A simple rule of life 
was agreed upon and at the first elections, which were 
held on September 18, 1891, William McGarvey was 
chosen for the office of superior. At first there was no 
thought of an organized religious order but in the course 
of time the Companions of the Holy Saviour came to be 
recognized as such. 

It was through this medium that William McGarvey 
exercised his greatest influence. At one time over fifty 
ministers were enrolled in the Society either as actual or 
associate Many of the Companions lived in 
community at St. Elizabeth’s Church under the immedi- 
ate direction of McGarvey. Others were scattered 
throughout the country. A very strong group existed at 
Nashotah Seminary, made up of both professors and stu- 


members 


dents. By means of ietters and by occasional personal 
visits, McGarvey was able to maintain a close contact with 
all who were interested in the purpose of the C.S.S.S. 
His influence increased as the years went on and many 
looked to him for direction. Thus it was not unusual that 
so many turned to him when the news of what had oc- 
curred in Richmond at the General Convention reached 
them. 

No one was left in doubt very long as to what course 
of action McGarvey would take. The news had stunned 
him but it did not paralyze his mind. Father McClellan, 
one of the Companions living at St. Elizabeth's, who later 
entered the Church with McGarvey and eventually be- 





came a Jesuit, has described the scene there upon the 
arrival of the news: 


I shall never forget the effect which the news pro- 
duced upon us. It was like a flash of lightning re- 
vealing indeed the whole landscape in an instant, 
yet only to blind and stun the beholders. It seemed 
to me that we went about our duties that morning 
like men half-dazed, acting mechanically while our 
minds endeavored to grasp the conclusions to which 
the events seemed to point. McGarvey was too over- 
come to say much about the matter. I can only re- 
member his saying: “If this measure goes into opera- 
tion, God may speak to men’s hearts very soon.” 
This sentence faithfully sums up the impression 
which the situation made upon us as a body. That 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 


historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 


biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Peekskill, New York. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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return to Rome was to be the ultimate end of the 
Oxford Movement we had already quite concluded. 
The action of the convention had now forced the 
issue to a death's struggle between Catholic princi- 
ples and those counter-principles which it had just 
introduced. 

The effect was much the same at Nashotah. One of 
the professors, Edward Hawks, came East to see Mce- 
Garvey. He explained the difficulties which the Open 
Pulpit legislation had created for him and James H. 
Bourne and Sigourney Fay, all of them on the faculty of 
Nashotah. McGarvey suggested prayer over the matter 
which he and his associates in Philadelphia were already 
doing. But he counseled them to wait a few months before 
taking any definite step. 

The period of indecision came to an end in February 
when the first of the conversions took place. Edward 
Hawks and James H. Bourne were received into the 
Church on February 20, 1908. In Philadelphia, the Com- 
panions acted as a body. On May 3, 1908, William Mc- 
Garvey wrote to Bishop O. W. Whitaker, his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior, of his decision to resign from the rector- 
ship of St. Elizabeth's Church. A few days later, he 
dispatched a letter to Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, 
informing him of what had taken place and asking for 
an interview. This was readily granted and the Arch- 
bishop was very gracious in arranging for the ceremony 
of reception for the former Companions of the Holy Sav- 
iour. It took place on May 27, 1908, the feast of the 
Ascension, when seven of them made their profession of 
faith: McGarvey, Cowl, Hayward, McClellan, Bowles, 
Gromoll and Cowan.* 

There were other conversions in the months that fol- 
lowed. Not all, however, were clergymen nor were all 
famous names. But before it was all over, the Episcopal 
Church suffered much in the loss of prestige as well as 
of some of her best men. Although efforts were made 


to minimize the importance of these “secessions,” they 


*With the 
entered the 


eventually 
to the Catholic 


subsequently 

priesthood and were 

valuable service 
ministry. 


exception of Cowan, all these men 
seminary to study for the 
ordained. All of them rendered 

Church during their priestly 



















Gloria in Excelsis Deo! 


Che Franciscan Friars of the Atonement tuish the readers of 
The Lamp a blessed and joyful Christmas and a 


happy, prosperous Nefu Uear 
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were not very successful. The consternation which the 
exodus caused in the Episcopal Church, especially among 
the people, could not be overlooked that easily. 
Meanwhile, strange to say, Father Paul was not great: 
ly disturbed by the Open Pulpit Movement. Unlike 
the case of William McGarvey and his associates, it did 
not become the occasion for him to enter the Catholic 
Church. He continued to uphold his position of working 
for reunion and to defend its principles in The Lamp 
The only visible effect that the Open Pulpit legislation 
had upon him was that it gave him the opportunity of 
organizing a society which he called the Anglo-Roman 
It was modelled after the celebrated English 
Church Union whose president for many years had been 
the late Lord Halifax. A large part of the membership of 
the AngloRoman Union was composed of clergymen 
and laymen who had denounced the Open Pulpit canon 
Father Paul issued invitations for a dinner to be held 
in the Roma Cafe in New York on February 10, 1908, for 
the purpose of forming the new association. It was at 
tended by seven clergymen, two students from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and fourteen laymen. He him: 
self presided at the conference which followed the dinner 
and presented his plan for the Anglo-Roman Union. It 
received the unanimous approval of those present and a 
tentative constitution was immediately drawn up. In line 
with the structural plan of the English Church Union, 
it was decided that a layman should act as the president. 
The offices of secretary and treasurer were to be filled in 
similar fashion but the clergy were to be represented on 


Union. 


the executive board.* 

Th Anglo-Roman Union, however, was short-lived. It 
ceased to function shortly after the submission of the 
Society of the Atonement to the Holy See. In the brief 
period of its existence, it accomplished little and its plans 
to work for corporate reunion never went beyond the 
paper stage. 

*It is interesting to note that the first officers of the 
Anglo-Roman Union all followed the Society of the Atonement 
into the Church. They were Carlton Strong, a _ prominent 
Pittsburgh architect, who was President; Ernest L. Pryor, 


the Wall Street firm of Frame & Company, Treasurer; a! 
John W. Barney, of The Wall Street Journal, Secretary 
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HE Blessed Virgin Mary 
pleased God more completely 
than any other human person 
who ever lived. The Most High Him- 
self selected this young Jewish maid- 
among all the women of 
all time to be the Mother of His 
only begotten Son. To her He gave 
the charge of bringing up the boy 


en from 


Jesus. On earth no one was to be as 
close to Jesus as was she, no one 
understand Him as she did, 
no one could influence Him as she 
would. Though as God He was in- 


finitely perfect, as man He was able 


would 


to grow and change, to increase in 
wisdom and grace. Mary knew the 
purpose for which she was preparing 
Him, for she shared in a special way 
the secret of the Redemption, His 
Passion and death on the Cross. 

It is true that the Gospels say 
little about Mary. This need not be 
surprising, for after all she disre- 
garded the importance of her own 
life in giving herself over completely 
to serving the Lord Jesus, and to 
assisting the Apostles and disciples 
who were to carry out His work of 
love for us. Even so, the few lines 
the Gospels do devote to her are 
telling ones. Especially does the Mag- 
nificat (Luke 1, 46-55) tell us what 
sort of person our Heavenly Mother 
is, for there she speaks from the 
bottom of and with her whole heart. 
She who went about concealing her 
own personality in favor of others 
can no longer contain herself, so 
overwhelmed is she with the grate- 
ful urge to praise God Who has 
swamped her with favors. She who 
has been like a closed bud here bursts 
forth like a magnificent flower, allow- 
ing us to see into its beautiful depths 
—a rich, colorful, harmonious flower, 
exquisitely perfumed with virginal 
sentiments and thoughts, The Mag- 
nificat, then, offers a golden oppor- 


Mary in the Magnifica 


By Saluater Butler, S.A. 


*K 
tunity of knowing Christ’s Mother 
and ours. 

At the time Mary sang the Mag- 
nificat, she had just arrived at the 
home of her kinswoman Elizabeth. 
There she had found that Elizabeth 
was miraculously with child just as 
the Angel had reported, while she 
too was even more marvelously with 
child and a divine one. Elizabeth had 
joyously acclaimed the Virgin Mary 
as the Mother of the Savior, and the 


yet unborn John the Baptist had 
leapt with joy in the womb as he 
sensed the approach of the One 


whom he should herald. So far Mary 
had been obliged to keep herself 
hidden, to share only with Joseph 
her incredible secret of peace to all 
men of good will. What a moment, 
what a divine moment! what a new, 
fresh realization of God's boundless 
mercy—the Savior was almost here. 
He had in fact arrived! God Him- 
self had come to earth and He Whom 
all the could not contain 
was enclosed within Mary’s bosom! 
Then Mary sang: 
My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath exulted 
in God my Savior; 
Because He hath regarded the low- 
liness of his handmaid 
Mary leaves no doubt about where 


heavens 


her whole heart and mind have been. 
When she her heart, it 
is nothing but praise for her wonder- 
ful Lord. True indeed He has done 


wonderful things in her, but they 


pours out 


serve her now only as the cause for 
Him thank Him 
for lowering His majestic self as no 
emperor or king could do to pay His 
respects to an unknown girl. God 
Who is above all human dignity and 
honor has exalted one of His creat- 
ures, and one of the least of them. 
He is coming in mercy—God is most 
lovable in His forgiving mercy! He 


oraising more, to 
I g 






is coming as the looked-for Savior, 
coming to bring blessings and happi- 
ness to the wretched beings who had 
the impudence to offend His majesty. 
These creatures had dared to rebel 
against the authority of the Supreme 
Being Who created them, 
brought them from nothing, given 
them their very existence. No earthly 


had 


ruler could ever be so magnanimous. 
Mary’s inner eyes are clear and 
true. She is aware of her own inner 
nothingness, wherefore she marvels 
that God is bending so low to visit 
her. For only a God could bend so 
low as to make Himself the guest of 
the creature He had formed from 
the dust with His own hands, into 
which mass He has breathed the 
breath of life. Mary sings of a 
Creator honoring His creature, of a 
Master exalting His slave. Mary mar 
vels that God has paid His respects 
to her in her lowliness; Mary is 
humble because she forbids her heart 
to separate itself from the truth. 
The Virgin’s song continues: 


For lo, from henceforth, all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed; 
Because He who is mighty hath done 

great things to me; 
And holy is His name! 


Mary exults because she has been 
given the grace to see prophetically 
that all generations shall praise her 
and bless her. But does she glory in 
this praise for herself? No, the 
Mother proclaims this honor because 
she can use it as one more testimony 
to the power and sanctity of her 
God. She sees into the future and 
sees ages after ages of men, women, 
and children 
happy, 


row upon row of 


very grateful faces calling 


her blessed, not because of herself, 
but because of God. They are bless- 
ing her because she has become the 


God, because she 


Mother of had 
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brought the Light of real happiness 
into their lives. They bless her be- 
cause she has brought them divine 
life, while they struggle in the midst 
of this valley of tears, angelic sweet- 
ness to comfort them in their trials, 
and hope of happiness to come. 
And has not the prophetess seen 
truly? Have not all generations called 
this girl from Nazareth blessed? 
Surely the little prophetess saw even 
further and knew then what it meant 
to be Mother of God—she knew that 
she would be Queen in her Son’s 
Kingdom and even reign over the 
choirs of angels and saints. She ex- 
ulted because she would be close to 
her Divine Son forever—and more- 
over that she would be so blessed 
with grace that she would be able 
to give grace to all who asked it of 
her. She would forever be able to 
comfort, console, and aid her poor 
and needy brothers and sisters. She 
would be able to them 
thoughtfully and carefully, and guide 
them along the paths of earthly life 
to the portals of Heaven, where she 
could them to 
happiness with open arms. 


care for 


welcome everlasting 


And his 
unto generation, to 
fear him. 

He hath shown might in his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart; 


mercy is from generation 


them that 


When is God more wonderful or 
more lovable in our eyes than when 
He is merciful His for- 
giveness, how wretched we would be! 
What a life without hope! What a 
torture it would be to pass our lives 
snatching greedily at flimsy pleasures 
that flit in and out among our human 
griefs, and expecting at the end 
nothing but an eternity of 
misery beyond tears, the end of a 
life of wretchedness more wretched 
than the earth. 

But Mary sings that His mercy is 
already here with us. That mercy for 
which the countless generations of 
the sons and daughters of Adam 
have waited through the gloomy 
years—the promised Redeemer is here, 
He has come at last. His mercy is 


without 


nothing: 





now with men in place of His right- 
eous wrath, and it will not be re- 
moved forever. But, adds the Mother, 
it is for them who fear Him. Mary 
then blends the sorrowful role of 
Our Lady of the Atonement amid 
the joyous strains of her Magnificat. 
Only those fear Him who, like Mary, 





es 
® Bethlehem Is Far! 


Mary ADRIENNE ERVIN 


O Bethlehem is far . . 
Its way is fraught with danger, 
No more the Star, the Herald Star 
Shines o'er the humble Manger. 


. $0 far! 


Since Bethlehem is far, so far, 
We cannot journey there, 

But build a Crib and lift a star 
O’er Babe and Mother fair. 


Here little waxen angels sing 
O'er kneeling lambs and kine, 
And Magi bring their offering 


Here to our Christmas shrine. 


O Bethlehem lies far this morn, 
But through our imagery 
God’s Son of Virgin Mother Born 


With eyes of faith we see. 


O Bethlehem is far, so far, 
We cannot journey there; 
Companioned by a star, love's star, 


We see Christ everywhere. 


Bib ahah a aia aii 


are truly humble. Those who have 
the humility to acknowledge His 
Supreme Domination and according- 
ly obey His Will rather than their 
these alone fear Him. 
Those alone fear Him who reject the 
pride of their own wills and say sin- 
cerely: “I believe all the Son of God 


own conceits 
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has spoken.” Only those who fear 
Him will receive His mercy. 

In these momentous lines Mary is 
calling upon her children to do as 
she did with 


her son on Calvary in complete love 


she sacrificed herself 


for Him. It was a love so complete 
that it overflowed upon her neigh- 
bors, her brothers. She lets us know 
that she wants us to pray and offer 
sacrifice that our wandering brethren 
may be given the grace to be reborn 
among the generations of those who 
fear Him and receive His merciful 
lest He scatter them in 
the might of His arm and destroy 
them utterly because of the stubborn 
and rebellious conceit of their hearts, 


forgiveness 


He hath put down the mighty 
from their thrones, 

And hath exalted the lowly; 

He hath filled the hungry with 
good things; 

And the rich He hath sent 
empty away. 

Has He not done this? Has He 
not been doing it since the day He 
submitted to death upon the Cross? 
Has He not constantly been over 
throwing mighty rulers and exalting 
humble and defenseless Christians up 
to the present day? What was Peter 
in comparison with the Emperor of 
Rome—an ignorant 
Galilee. And yet today Peter reigns 
through his successor in the See of 
Rome, but the Roman Emperors who 
wielded power over the whole civil 
ized world left the 
their defeat engraved upon history 
Where are now those rich and pow 
erful governors and magistrates wh 


fisherman from 


have trace of 


martyred the first bishops and _ the 


first handfuls of Christians—slaves 
mostly, unarmed, defenseless slaves 
The Church of the lowly Greek 
slaves lives on, but where is the 


mighty organization of the Roma 
government? 


The year 1571 found the Turk 
ready to sweep over Europe an¢ 
obliterate the Catholic faith. The dis 
senting Christian princes were 0 
match for the Turkish fleet then ad 
vancing upon Lepanto. From Rome 
the Pope called the faithful to their 


knees. They prayed the Rosary, thi 
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Turks were defeated and their power 
so shattered that they have not risen 
since. 

In the last century both the rulers 
and the intellectuals of the French 
state plotted the ignominious end of 
what they considered a dying faith. 
Again Our Lady showed her might 
at LaSalette and Lourdes and brought 
Christians back to a rebirth of faith 

not through the powerful princes 
of the earth who control government 
and education, but through humble 
shepherd children who knew nothing 
more than to tend their flocks. Again, 
in our own time, Our Lady spoke 
through lowly shepherd children at 
Fatima, and hastened the end of the 
First World War, but more wonder- 
ful, brought about the reform of 
Portugal’s anti-clerical government, 
and a magnificent rebirth of the faith 
among the whole of her people. 

Mary is singing in the Magnificat 
of the mighty power that makes 
humble invulnerable. She is 
counselling us to put our sole hope 
in the unconquerable power of God. 
Her children need not grovel before 
influential politicians, nor flatter mil- 
lionaires for their favors. Children of 
Mary are more like doves and lambs 


ones 


than they are like lions, but they have 
no grounds for fear even when they 
are surrounded by a thousand ter 
rors. If God be with them, what have 
they to fear? The Christian's strength 
is in his weakness, for God's right 
rm supports the humble. His suc- 
cess depends upon his innocence, for 
God governs the affairs of those who 
bey His commands. 

God fills the hungry with good 
things—He feeds the innocent whose 
confidence is in Him. To those who 
long for His love He gives a Godly 


present—divine grace, the power to 


share in His own divine life while 
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on earth, and most of all the grace 
of a happy death, by which we go 
to live in the home of Jesus and 
Mary forevermore. 

He hath succored Israel his 

servant, 

Being mindful of his mercy, 

As he spoke to our fathers, 

to Abraham and his seed forever. 


Mary has been humbly rejoicing in 
the mercy that her fellowmen will 
enjoy in the future. Now, sensing 
the very presence of the Redeemer 
within her bosom, she turns her 
thoughts to the merciful consolation 
of Hope which He had given her 
forefathers during the long period of 
waiting. They had lived as banished 
children, but the heavenly Father had 
never allowed them to despair. He 
kept speaking to them, making His 
Voice heard constantly through the 
desolate ages, letting them know that 
He was not too far away. He would 
not come just then. He was ready 
His mercy was always ready—but 
they and the world were not yet 
ready to receive Him. He had given 
His word to the patriarchs, and He 
spoke often through the prophets. He 
remained a Light in the night, like a 
streak of black 


horizon, a ray of dawn promising to 


brightness across a 


end the black night with a glorious 
day. He had spoken to Abraham—his 
seed would be like the sands of the 
sea, as they have now become in the 
supernatural progeny of the New 
Era. He would be a King Whose 
kingdom would never end, the sceptre 
of Juda, the flower from the root of 
Jesse, the Son of David sitting at the 
right hand of the Father. 

Mary knew her religion and was 
well taught in its divine foundations. 
In the Magnificat she shows that she 
knew the Song of Anna in the Book 
of Kings, for this poem, the Magnifi- 
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cat, which she improvised in that joy- 
out moment, is principally an embell- 
ishment of that earlier poem. More- 
over, Mary sings of the prophets fa- 
miliarly, and with an accurate, cer- 
tain knowledge of their significance. 
Mary certainly had not read many 
books, but she knew where to look 
for the most important of all learn- 
ing. She was too simple to make the 
mistake of finding other learning 
more important than the Word of 
God. She listened to it carefully, stud- 
ied it, took it to heart, made it a 
part of her very being, and cherished 
it. 

Mary, who reveals a heart perfect- 
ly conformed to grace in the Magnifi- 
cat, is our heavenly mother. She loves 
God to the total abandonment of self, 
and her spiritual children so whole- 
heartedly that she would face the 
point of a sword for them just as 
she stood unflinchingly by her divine 
Son until a spiritual sword pierced 
her own heart. Our souls have been 
confided to this loyal mother to be 
educated, trained and formed. She is 
close to us. She knows our souls more 
truly and intimately than ever an 
earthly mother knew the child at her 
side. She calls us away from vice and 
leads us tenderly on toward virtue 
and wisdom. She wisely educates us 
to be citizens in the land which we 
have not seen, but in which we are 
destined to live forever. 

The Magnificat shows us how to 
love God sincerely and obey Him 
truly. The loveliest poem in the 
world, written by the loveliest of all 
poets teaches us the safe path to glory 
that Mary followed. She has left her 
song of praise and thanksgiving as a 
brilliant light by which we may fol- 
low safely after her and join her for 
all eternity in the Home of her Heav- 
enly Father and ours. 





T the joint convention of the American Physicians 

Assn. and the State Naturopathic Assn., in New 

York last month, a resolution was passed urging 

the New York State Legislature to resist the efforts of 

doctors who are attempting to have laws passed that 

would legalize so-called mercy killings in this state. The 

resolution states: “Euthenasia is an attempt by man to as- 

sume a power that belongs only to God. It also would give 

a small group of doctors the power of life and death over 

individuals who have committed no crime except that of 
getting ill.” 

It adds: “Besides these evils, there is still another, the 


fact that no one knows for certain that a disease is in- 


curable.” 
* K ok * 

The increasing and persistent demands by parents, 
church and civic leaders, has finally culminated in a 
nationwide effort being concentrated on the evils resulting 
from the sale of salacious publications. A report issued 
following the United States Conference of Mayors states 
that most cities have sought the cuoperation of wholesalers 
and dealers “in some plan of voluntary control or self- 
censorship,” but adopted or pending in many other cities 
are ordinances and resolutions to set up official censorship 
committees or impose legal controls. 

It was noted also that only 13 of the 35 members 
comprising the association of comic magazine publishers 
have so far agreed to abide by an adopted code which, 
among other things, would bar “sexy, wanton” pictures, 
“sadistic torture, vulgar and obscene language, and ridi- 
cule of or attack on any religious or racial group in comic 
books.” 

: ok ae ok 

The new Prime Minister of Canada, Louis St. Laurent, 
is the third Catholic to hold the office since the Confed- 
eration and the second French-Canadian to serve in that 
capacity. A noted lawyer, Mr. St. Laurent is the son of a 
French-Canadian father and of a mother of Irish ancestry. 
Now 66 years old, he entered politics only seven years 
ago, becoming Minister of Justice and Attorney General 
at the urging of William Lyon Mackenzie King, whom he 
succeeds as Prime Minister on his voluntary retirement. 

: ££ & © 

Much interest has been evoked in political and religious 
circles in England by the conversion to the Catholic faith 
of Sir Henry Slesser. Widely-known as a leader in 
British trade unionism and as a vice-president of the 
Anglican Church Union, Sir Henry, an outstanding 
lawyer, had served as Lord Justice of Appeal. 

x * * * 

The patriarchal throne of Constantinople, vacated by 

the resignation of Maximos V, who had occupied it for 





only two years, was filled by the election last month of 
the Most Reverend Athenagoras Spyrou, Greek Orth 
dox Archbishop of North and South America. The ney 


patriarch, 63 years of age, is an American citizen and 


a stanch foe of Communism. His election appears to ke 
unanimous. The Ecumenical Patriarchate, as the see 
Constantinople has been called for many centuries, claims 
the primacy of dignity at least among all other Orthodoy 
sees. The factual authority of the patriarch, however 
is limited to the confines of the Turkish Republic, as a 
the national Orthodox Churches are autonomous. |; 
1453, when the Ottoman Turks captured the city of 
Constantinople, its patriarch was in union with th 
Holy See, but under Turkish pressure and possibly through 
resentment against lack of help on the part of Christiar 
rulers, his successor fell away from the unity of th 
Church. At the present time, the Ecumenical Patriarch is 
forced to live a life of retirement, as the Turkish govern 
ment does not permit him to appear in clerical attire in 
public, and the duties of his office require that he never 
be garbed as a layman. Interest in the recent electior 
was heightened by the opposition to the selection of a fo 
of Communism on the part of Orthodox dignitaries within 
the Soviet sphere of influence. Alexei, Patriarch of Mos 
cow, did not send felicitations. Catholic interest in the 
selection of the new ecclesiastical ruler of the see of Con 
stantinople is colored by the fact that for the first time i 
several hundred years the Ecumenical Patriarch is one 
who has had many cordial contacts with Catholic bishop: 
during his long stay in the United States. 
* *k *k * 

The Holy See has elevated Msgr. Joseph F. Flannell 
administrator of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, t 
the position of Titular Bishop of Metelis and Auxiliary 
His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman. The new Bishoy 
elect is a native of New York City, received his educati 





and has served his entire priestly career of 30 years wit 
the New York Archdiocese. 
* * & * 

The address given before the Boston Chamber 
Commerce on Armistice Day by Gen. Omar N. Bradk 
Army Chief of Staff, which was given nation-wide pu 
licity, exposed in clear and vigorous language some ¥ 
pleasant truths which we as Americans are too pron?! 
shrug off with indifference. 

“With the monstrous weapons man already has mad? 
the General said, “humanity is in danger of being trappe 
in this world by its moral adolescents. Our knowledge 
science has clearly outstripped our capacity to control 
We have too many men of science; too few men of Ge 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom and reject 
the Sermon on the Mount. Man is stumbling blin¢ 


through as 
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through a spiritual darkness while toying with the precari- 
ous secrets of life and death. This world has achieved 
brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. 
Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We 
know more about war than we know about peace, more 
about killing than we know about living.” 

Without naming Russia, General Bradley asserted that 
only “three years after our soldiers first clasped hands 
over the Elbe, this great wartime ally has spurned friend- 
ship with recrimination, it has clenched its fist and 
skulked in conspiracy behind its secretive borders.” 

And because of this the General added, “today we are 
neither at peace nor war” but are engaged in “this contest 
of tension, seeking agreement with those who disdain it, 
rearming and struggling for peace.” 

* * * * 

The action of the committee drafting the United 
Nations Declaration on Human Rights in excluding the 
name of God at the behest of the Russian Soviets has 
aroused world-wide resentment and criticism. Introduced 
by the Brazilian delegation, it was proposed to recognize 
the doctrine that the rights of man were based on the 
spiritual declaration: “Man is created in the image of 
God.” 

Alluding to the subject in an address in Boston re- 
cently, Archbishop Cushing declared: “How can we ac- 
cept in silence this latest and most craven appeasement, 
that agreement to deny God ourselves and in lands out- 
side the immediate sway of Red atheism? Surely now 
appeasement has gone to far, when all the nations of 
the Christian West are obliged not merely to ‘soft pedal’ 
their acknowledgement of God, but in effect to deny Him 
lest they incur the impatience of atheists in the Kremlin. 

“Surely it is now time to ask if the wrath of the Red 
politicians is really more to be feared than the judgment 
of Christ Himself on nations which bear His name when 
they speak of themselves as Christian and who acknowl- 
edge His heritage when they speak of their ‘Western civ- 
ilization,” but who deny Him by such appeasement as this 

“I know not what threats the Red agents made to the 
representatives of the Western World when they forced 
our spokesmen to strike the name of God from the vo- 
cabulary of the United Nations . . . But I do know the 
words of Jesus Christ, Whom the Western World, even 
in its moments of greatest darkness, has accepted as its 
Lord, and I know that He said: 

““Everyone that shall confess Me before men, I will 
also confess Him before My Father Who is in Heaven. 
But he that shall deny Me before men, I will also deny 
Him before my Father Who is in Heaven.’ 

“I fear that these words of Christ spell peace only for 
those who profess their God without shame; for those 
who deny Him, they foretell doom and division.” 

* ok ok 

There is a Catholic trend in the world today and 
Protestants can no longer look upon the Catholic Church 
“asa remnant of the dark middle ages,” says an article 
in the Protestant monthly “Zeitwande” (Turn of the 
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Times) dealing with Catholic-Protestant relations. The 
article was quoted in “Petrusblatt, Catholic diocesan organ 
in Berlin. 

The author, Walter von Loewenich, points out that 
even the Syllabus proclaimed by Pius IX in 1864 appears 
to Protestants today as a legitimate protest against the 
errors of our time. Protestants themselves, he continues, 
now realize that they must turn away from liberalism, 
individualism and intellectualism and accept metaphysical 
Also the international character of the Catholic 
Church today appears as a blessing and an expression 


values. 


of her ecumenical task. 

“We 
prised to find how similar original Lutheran worship is to 
Catholic liturgy. In a new fashion we begin to 


demand sacramental values.” 
x ok ok ok 


Protestants,” the author concludes, “are sur- 


In his sermon at the consecration of Bishop Edward 
P. McManaman as Auxiliary Bishop of Erie, Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, commented on the 
current effort after Christian unity and pointed out that 
nearly all who long for it are “determined upon creating 
it . . . they are not determined to find it.” 

“The world has come to realize,” he declared, “that 
the splitting of sect from sect, the multiplying of individ- 
ual opinion or private judgment is the way of dissolution, 
of sterility, of death.” 

“The world has yet to learn that the way to achieve 
unity is to seek it where it exists. Religious unity is 
already established. It is in the Church set up uniquely by 
God Himself when He walked as man among us. It is 
in the mystical body of Christ. And it is not elsewhere.” 

* *k ok * 

The furor raised in certain anti-Catholic circles in 
New York by the refusal of the New York Board of 
Education to sanction a continuance of the subscription 
to The Nation for the public school libraries, because of 
the anti-Catholic venom of the publication, reminds the 
Editor of The Catholic News that back in the fall of 1931, 
The Nation commented on what it regarded as “signs 
which indicated very clearly that the power of the Papacy 
is waning and with it that of the Roman Catholic Church 
itself.” The Nation remarked: “But what else could have 
been expected? Could anyone believe that the Church 
which still believes in miracles and the superhuman could 
remain unchanged in 4 wholly changing world which has 
seen more than one apparently safely anchored institution 
swept from its moorings?” When The Nation made this 
gloomy prediction for the Catholic Church 17 years ago, 
comments our valued contemporary, there were 20,215,098 
U. S. Catholics, 120 Bishops and 27,864 priests. Now 
there are 26,075,697 Catholics, 158 Bishops and 38,970 
And in 1931 convents numbered 39,528; last 
year they numbered 115,214. “From what we hear in 
he concludes, “the Catholic Church 
is getting along much better in this country than The 


priests. 
publication circles,” 


Nation, which professed not to believe in miracles and 
the superhuman.” 































OR thirty-five years the founda- 
tions of seminary training for 
our Atonement friars have been 

laid in the modest and sadly limited 
facilities of the building known as 
Saint John’s Atonement Seminary. 
Class after class has gleaned the ru- 
diments of scholastic lore within its 
portals. The original investment of 
$5,200—his life’s savings—made by 
John Reed in 1912 has paid untold 
dividends. Though additions 
been made to “the College”, as it is 
stil! familiarly known, the simplic- 
ity of its structure early portended 
its approaching end. Of frame con- 
struction, it could provide for only 
a limited number of students. Its 
classrooms were small and, with one 


have 


or two exceptions, poorly lighted. 
Dormitories were always crowded, 
though their furnishings were limited 
to simple beds and packing-box cabi- 
nets. The stucco that covered over 
the exterior walls had a tendency to 
fall off in chunks, and could not 
readily be replaced. Though professed 
friars might chuckle over their own 
experiences within its drafty precincts 
the students of Saint John’s found its 
wind-swept rooms no laughing mat- 
ter. As for its leaky roofs—well, the 
spirit of good humor and willingness 
to abide temporal hardships made up 








The new St. John’s Atonement Seminary at Montour Falls, N. Y. 


much for what would have been a sad 
situation. But, for several years past 
the Father General and his staff have 
heen on the lookout for something to 
replace this most essential unit in 
the work of the Graymoor commu 
nity. One vital feature was always 
kept in mind — the new facilities 
hould provide for a much greater 
number of students than did the 
present. Prayer, and the generosity 
of Graymoor’s many humble friends, 
resulted in a solution that passed all 
expectations. 

A long time ago, before the Civil 
War in fact, an effort was made to 
organize a college at Montour Falls, 
New York, near Watkins Glen. 
Ground was purchased in the pic- 
turesque Catherine Valley, a 
pus was laid out, professors were lo- 
cated, buildings went up and the Peo- 
ples College of the State of New 
York began to function. Its original 
trustees hoped to interest the state in 
maintaining the college as a center of 
higher learning in the rapidly devel- 
cping south central part of upper 
New York State. In this the trustees 
were doomed to disappointment, and 
so they passed the title of the college 
property on to the Masonic Order, 


cam- 


which used the building as a home 
for orphans. In 1872, the college 
property again changed hands and 
Cook Academy was begun. For ex 
actly seventy years it functioned as 
a private school, under Baptist aus 
pices, and generations of young men 
and women received their high scho 
training there. In 1921, Cook Acad 
emy limited its enrollment to boys 
and, after bravely struggling to con 
tend with new problems brought o: 
by the War, finally was compelled 
to close its doors in 1943. 

The property was acquired by th 
Friars of the Atonement as the new 
Saint John’s Atonement Seminar 
after negotiations had been carried 
on for some time. The purchase price 
considering the solidity of the struc 
ture and size of the two princip 
buildings, was remarkably low. Fort 
acres of land, providing facilities for 
a ball field and other recreation 
features, go with the property. Whil 
extensive repairs and renovations wil 
have to be made, it is confidently ex 
pected that Saint John’s Atonement! 
Seminary will open up at Montour 
Falls, New York, for the fall tem 
of 1949, e 

The Friars owe a deep debt 
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gratitude to His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend James E. Kearney, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester, whose gracious 
permission, sympathy and encourage- 
ment, made it possible for them to 
enter into negotiations with the trus- 
tees of Cook Academy in order to 
acquire the property. They are also 
indebted to their many friends, whose 
generous sacrifices made possible the 
purchase price and the initial outlay 
for essential repairs and improvements 
on the property... The prospect of 
maintaining the seminary, with a ca- 
pacity enrollment of aspirants to the 
priesthood, would be impossible were 
it not for the continuation of the 
good work of such benefactors. To 
them a long line of future priests will 
owe prayers of gratitude and thanks- 
giving 

The main building of the new sem- 
inary is a five-story brick structure 
on granite foundations. It is complete 
with classroom and laboratory facili- 
ties, a chapel and refectory, dormi- 
tories, professors’ quarters and office 
space. A gymnasium building, erected 
in 1928, will provide additional quar 
ters for recreational activities. 

Father David, S.A., is already in 
residence at Montour Falls to super- 
vise the reconditioning of the acad- 
emy. With him are Brother Patrick, 
S.A., and Brother Roger, S.A., both 
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The new Convent School of Our Lady of the Atonement at Kinston, N. C. 








Dedication of the outdoor Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima at High Point, N. C., 
His Excellency, Bishop Waters of Raleigh, officiating. 


of whom are currently busily en- 
gaged in cleaning the buildings pre- 
paratory to the alterations that will 
have to be made. 


* * * 
Advance in the work for God in 


the Southland is attested to by two 
notable events that took place recent- 


ly at our missions for the Colored in 
North Carolina. On Saturday after- 
noon, October 30, the Father Paul 
Memorial Convent and School was 
solemnly dedicated at Kinston. His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Vincent 
S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, offi- 
ciated, with Father David Gannon, 
S.A., the former pastor of Our Lady 
of the Atonement Mission, acting as 
deacon, and Father Peter Quinn, 
C.P., as sub-deacon. 

Among those present for the cere- 
mony were: the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Michael A. Irwin of New Bern; the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William F. O’Brien, 
Durham; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter 
McNerney, Goldsboro; Rev. Thomas 
Condon, S.A., Graymoor; Rev. Julian 
Endler, C.P.; New Bern; Rev. Philip 
Russo, T.O.R., Tarboro; Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Gilbert, Washington; Rev. 
Charles J. Gable, Greenville; Rev. 
Roy Mclsaac, $.A., High Point; Rev. 
John W. Bowman, Bay St. Louis, 
Mississippi; Rev. Daniel McDevitt, 
C.P., Washington; Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, Kinston; Rev. Albert Koklow- 
sky, M.S.SS.T., Maysville; Brother 
David Koessler, M.S.SS.T., Farm- 
ville; Father Karnasiewiez, Cherry 


Point; Rev. William P. Ryan, O.M.L, 
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Fayetteville, and Rev. John Joseph 
Endler, C.P., Washington 


Mother Mary Annunciata, Provin- 
cial Superior of the Sisters Adorers 
of the Precious Blood, who staff the 
school, was present for the dedication. 
Also attending were Sisters of the 
Sister Ser- 
vants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, from Washington, New Bern, 
and Goldsboro; Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, from Wilson; Sisters 
Adorers of the Precious Blood, from 
Greenville and Raleigh. 


The ceremonies concluded with 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament in the parish church. Father 
Sebastian, S.A., pastor of the Mission 
Church of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment was happy to see so many of the 
pupils of the school and their parents, 
the majority non-Catholic, present at 
the services. 

On the following day, Christ the 
King Mission at High Point celebrat- 
ed its patronal feast day. In prepara- 
tion for it, a movie, “Christ the 
King,” was shown at the William 
Penn High School, to which all, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike, were wel- 
come. His Excellency Bishop Waters 
pontificated at the High Mass, and 
Father Samuel, $.A., preached the ser- 
mon. The Rev. Francis K. O'Brien, 
chancellor of the diocese, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The Mass was sung 
by clerics and brothers who had come 


foll wing communities: 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Gregory Peter XV Agagianian, Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
rmenians, on a visit to San Onofrio, Rome. 


with Father Samuel from Washington 
for the occasion. 

In the afternoon, an outdoor statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima, gift of an 
anonymous donor, was dedicated on 
the parish grounds, with His Excel- 
lency officating. Among the priests 
present were Father Sellman, C.M., 
and Father Hurley, C.M., of Saint 
Mary’s Church, Greensboro; Father 
Martin Collins, O.F.M., from Win- 
ston-Salem; Father Oscar Karl, OP., 
of Columbia, South Carolina; Father 
Philip O’Mara of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Church, High Point; 
Father Nathaniel, S.A., and Father 
Myles, S.A. The Sacrament of Con- 


firmation was bestowed upon six of 


SNE, vais. 


= en 
STE > 





Frater Peter, S.A., and Frater Jeremiah, S.A., below the citadel at Assisi 


the parishioners by His Excellency 
and the day’s observance closed with 
Pontifical Benediction in the Mission 
Church 
Although High Point has no Cath 
olic school for colored children as 
yet, it is Father Bartholomew’s cher 
ished dream to begin one, thus com 
plementing the activities humbly be 
gun by Father Bernardine, .and open 
ing the way to a knowledge of the 
faith for many who 
far deprived of it. 
* * * 
Eight Sisters of the 
took their first vows of 
ceremonies conducted in Saint John’s 
Church on Monday, November § 
Father Theophane, S.A., of the Gray 
moor Mission Band had conducted 
the retreat which culminated their 
year of novitiate training, stressing 
for the candidates the fact that the 
were freely chosing a life of priva 
tion and suffering out of love for 
their Eternal Spouse, Whose gener 
osity would not be outdone either 
here or in eternity. The Very. Rev 
Father Thomas, S.A., Guardian 
the Graymoor Friary, celebrated the 
Mass of profession. Father John For 
est, S.A., was deacon, and Father 
Theophane, subdeacon. The Sisters 
professed all entered the communtt 
in Ireland at the Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis House for postulants # 
Kiltyclogher, Rossinver, Leitrim 
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Mary Margaret, S.A., of Bruskey, 
Cavan: Sister Mary Ambrose, S.A., 
of Kilronan, Roscommon; Sister Mary 
Edmund, S.A., of Rossinver, Leitrim; 
Sister Mary Cyprian, S.A., of Drum- 
shambo, Leitrim; Sister Margaret 
Clare, S.A., of Renfrewshire, Scot- 
land; Sister Mary Crispin, $.A., and 
Sister Mary Dympna, S.A., both of 
Drumreilly, Leitrim, and Sister Bene- 
dicta, S.A., of Kiltubrit, Leitrim. 


* * * 


The Sisters of the Atonement, 
whose mission work among the poor 
and neglected reaches far beyond the 
bounds of the United States, always 
extend a welcoming reply to any in- 
quiry about vocations. Though their 
life is an active missionary one, they 
lay great stress on the spiritual foun 
dation necessary for any truly apos- 
tolic work undertaken for God. Girls 
and young women who are willing 
to dedicate themselves to the service 
of God according to the Franciscan 
Rule are asked to communicate with 
the Reverend Mother General, S.A., 
at Graymoor, for information about 
their requirements. 


* * * 

In the past several weeks, three 
branches of the Guild of Saint Mar- 
garet of Scotland have conducted 
their annual Charity Concert and 


Ball, thereby continuing their gener- 
ous efforts in behalf of the Burses 
that prepare young men for the 
Atonement priesthood. At Rochester 
and again at Buffalo, New York, the 
Father Aloysius, S.A., 
Vicar-General of the Society of the 
Atonement, was the principal guest 
speaker. Father Aloysius spoke of the 
phenomenal spread of the work of 
the Guild as a sign of its excellent 
Catholic and genuine 
sense of mission. The notable pil- 
grimage this summer to the 
tomb of Saint Margaret at Dunferm- 
line in Scotland by itself typifies the 
wlidity and sincerity of the Guild's 
objectives, 


Very Rev. 


foundation 


made 


At Chicago, Guild members were 
privileged to have as their guest of 
honor His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. His 
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St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. 


Mrs. A. H., Pa., $1; &. &., 
N. H., $1. Total $3,841.55. 
ST. JosEPH: L. B., O., 


St. CHRISTOPHER: Mrs. J] 


J. MM, Pa... § 





Total $2,111.27. 


Pa., $2. Total $2,071.05. 
Mrs. G. S., 
$1,605.89. 
Our LApy OF THI 
M. F., N. Y., $3. 


D. C., Mrs 


INFANT OI 
L. V., N. Y., $1. Total $964.85. 


W., N. Y., $1. Total $421.65. 
BLESSED MARTIN DI 
Bro. Puiip: G. B., N. Y., $1 
St. BRIDGET OF 


Our LADY OF 
Mrs. I. H., Til, $5; A. B., N. Y., 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


SACRED HEARTS McM., N. Y., $3; J. DiG., Pa., $2; N. C., 
Calif., $1; A. K., N. Y., $2; Mrs. E. S., Calif., $1; H. V., Tex., $1 
Total $4,759.70. 

ST. JupE: B. R., Mass., $1; V. & M. V., N. J., $2; M. B., N. J., 
$1.50; A. K., N. Y., $1; H. B., N. Y., $1; M. C., Pa.; $1; G. B., 
N. Y., $2; A. V., N. Y., $1. Total $3,935.95 


St. Francis OF Assisi: E. McC., N. J., $5; G. 
«9 S200 


D. C 


$6: Anon., $8; J 
N. Y., $1; L. B., O., $6. Total $3,447.69. 
St. ANN: J. T., Mich., $2; B. G., N. Y., $1. Total $3,218.15 
St. Francis XAVIER: C. S., Mass., $5. 
‘o-oo. 
P. MacN., Fla., $1; Mrs. C. W., W. Va., $5; H. W., Calif., $1; M 
;N.C., Calif., $1; C. &., Ce., 
E. C., N. Y., $1; A. McC., N. Y., $2; J. C., La. $7. 
LITTLE FLower: H. B., N. J., 


Our Lapy oF PERPETUAL HELP: Mrs. E. P., Mo., $1; J. DiG., 


Our Lapy OF THE ATONEMENT: Anon 
E.. N. Y., $5; A. L.. Mass., $1. 


Miraculous MEDAL: G. M., N 
Total $982.80. 


PRAGUE: M. W., 


Precious BLoop: MecM., N. Y., $2. 
St. ANTHONY: Mrs. L. N., Mich., $2; G. B., N. Y., $7; Mrs. 


PorreEs: G 
St. FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI: 


Our LaApy OF THE Rosary: N. C., Calif., $2. 
IRELAND: N. C., Calif. $1. 
FaTiMa: H. W., N. Y., $1; M. M., N. J., $1; 
$1; M. Y. Mich. $1. Total $67.25. 


Total $4,900.44. 
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Total $510.20. 


W., N. Y., $1. Total $239.11. 
L. V., N. Y., $2; Total $178.95. 
Total $179.30. 

Total $106.25. 
Total $83.95. 








Eminence movingly on the 
great work done by the Gael for the 
extension permanizing of the 
Church throughout the continent of 
Europe and in lands across the sea. 
He counselled the Guild members to 
remain ever faithful to the lofty tra- 
ditions of their forebears and then 
God would be sure to bless their ef- 
forts for Him and His Church. 

In New York, Group Six of the 


spe Ike 


and 


Guild received Holy Communion in 
a body on Sunday, November 7, at 
the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Willis Avenue. A Commu- 
nion breakfast followed. Speakers 
were Father Matthias, $.A., of Gray- 
moor; Father Donald Steel, S.J., in- 
structor in Mathematics at Fordham, 
and a native Scot, and Mr. Joseph M. 
Foy, State Deputy of the Knights of 
Columbus. 






by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Do the words of Isaias 6:3, ‘‘Holy, 


Who is the author of the ‘‘Adeste 


holy, holy, the Lord God of Hosts,” 7 . : ‘ Fideles”?—M. B., Newburgh, N. ¥ 
prove the doctrine of the Blessed _ Re = The author of this beautify 
Trinity? —P. L., Baltimore. readers, questions of a general Christmas hymn is unknown. There 

The Old Testament has traces of nature of interest to all, are are many translations which begin, 
the doctrine of the three Persons in answered here. Address inquiries “O Come, all ye faithful.” The 


God, but they are rather indefinite to: Father Ralph 
and obscure unless viewed in the 


light of the New Testament. Per- 





The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Thomas, S. A., *Adeste Fideles” is not in the Brevi- 


ary or the Missal, but it is com 
monly used at Benediction during 








haps the clearest allusion is this pas- 
sage of Isaias spoken while he was 
in an ecstatic vision of the Godhead and as he received 
his call as prophet of the Messias. By this and various 
other Old Testament texts the truth of the Blessed 
Trinity was gradually foreshadowed, but was not clearly 
revealed until the coming of the Divine Redeemer Him- 


self. 


* * * * 


In an emergency Baptism, was it sufficient for one per 
son to pour the water while the other person baptizing 
read the words:‘‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?” 

M. M., Cleveland. 

No. This was not a valid Baptism. One and the same 
person must both pour the water and at the same time 
pronounce the words, “I baptize thee 

x * & * 

Are scruples a sign of holiness of life? 

G. L., New York. 

If we take “scrupulous” to mean exactness in small 
things, we may understand it as a quality of one seriously 
striving for perfection. But a scrupulous person is gen- 
erally understood as one who thinks there is sin where no 
sin exists. This leads to an anxious and unhealthy state of 
mind, destroys patience, and leads to discouragement. 

* oe ok 

Who are the “Picpus Fathers’’? J. L., Boston. 

The Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, founded by Father Marie Joseph Coudrin in 
France in 1768, are often given this name because the 
founder made his first establishment on Picpus Street, a 
poor section of Paris. 


This congregation has extensive 
missions in the Hawaiian Islands, and other parts of the 
Pacific and houses in various countries of Europe, in 
South America, and in the United States. 


Christmastide. 
x * * 
Can a Mass be offered for a deceased non-Catholic? 


S. McG., Washington, D. C. 
The Holy Sacrifice may not be said publicly for the 


repose of the soul of heretics or schismatics, nor for any: 
one to whom the church has denied ecclesiastical burial, 
Mass may be said privately for their souls; that is, the in: 
tention of the Mass is not announced and only the priest 
and a few others know for whom the Holy Sacrifice is 
being applied. 


Do heathens as well as Christians have Guardian angels’ 


N. M., Brooklyn, 


It is the common teaching of the Fathers of the Church 
that every person born on this earth has a Guardian 
Angel. Our Divine Savior, talking of children, said: 
“See that you despise not one of these little ones: for | 
say to you, that their angels in heaven always see the 
face of My Father who is in heaven.’ (Matthew 18, 10) 
Socrates, a pagan Greek philosopher who lived many years 
before the time of Christ, expressed—as did other pagans 

the belief that he enjoyed the guidance o 
spirit. 








Are banns ever announced for mixed marriages? 


The general law of the Church is that the banns 0 
matrimony are not announced when one of the parties 
is unbaptized or a member of an heretical sect. Other 
methods of discovering impediments are preferred to the 
public announcement of a non-Catholic’s name before the 
assembled faithful. This is the custom followed in th 
United States. Under special circumstances, however, & 


ceptions are permitted. 
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N order to trace the development 

of the Crib with which we are 

familiar, we have to consider not 
nly the story told by St. Luke, but 
so the earliest references to the place 
f Our Lord’s birth by the Fathers, 
the subsequent history of the place 
as far as we can get it, and the pro- 
gressive realization of the simplicities 
ind significances of the mystery itself 
8 it came to be put before the people 
in painting and in drama. 

In St. Luke’s story we are given the 
essentials of the Nativity tableau with 
which we are familiar: Our Lady, 
St. Joseph, the Infant in the manger, 
the Shepherds and the Star. When 
we consult the early traditions, we 
find the Evangelist’s austere account 
so reasonably elaborated that one can 
accept the elaboration without demur. 
They help us at once on a matter 
which is not mentioned by St. Luke. 
St. Justin Martyr, born in the second 
century within a short distance of 
Bethlehem, wrote that Joseph found 
shelter in a cave outside the town. 
A century later Origen wrote that 
Bethlehem 
the cave where Christ was born. St. 
Jerome, who lived in Bethlehem from 
386 to 420, lamented that songs were 


there was to be seen at 


sung to Venus in the very cave where 
Christ uttered His first cry. Tradition, 
therefore, enables us to assume that 

> manger which St. Luke mentions 
vas to be found in a cave, which he 
does not mention, but which the Early 
Fathers do 

About the year 300 the Empress 
Helena, mother of the Emperor Con 
stantine, erected a church, Eusebius 
tells us, at the cave of Christ's Na- 
twity, and made the walls of the cave 
resplendent with jewels and gold. 
Helena’s church is still in Bethlehem, 
built above the crypt which holds the 
holy cave, its floor sheathed in marble, 
with a silver star set in the midst, 





St. Grancis and the 


by Reuerend H. Gaffney, O./. 





Editor's Note: 

We are indebted to the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin, De- 
cember, 1947) for this informative 
article by the learned Dominican, 
Father Gaffney, O.P. 








around which runs the inscription: 
‘Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est.’ Three hundred years after 
St. Helena, the itself 
brought .to Rome where it was en- 
shrined in St. Mary Major’s, and 
there it rests to the present day. So 
that, before the year 650, we have the 
Early Fathers adding to the facts we 
get from St. Luke the fact that the 
manger was in a cave, and we have 
history to tell us that the manger was 
brought to Rome, where it was held 
in such that from the 
eighth century to 1870 the Pope said 
the first of his three Christmas Masses 
at the altar over its shrine. 

Meanwhile, we find in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla a fresco of the Na- 
tivity tableau which is very ancient. 
The very old churches of S. Maria 
Antiqua and S. Maria in Trastevere 
possess similar frescos. 


manger was 


reverence 


From the earliest centuries, there 
fore, the setting of Christ’s birth, the 
vision of the cave and the manger, 
must have impressed the minds of 
That vivid 


have influenced the mediaeval 


Christians. impression 


must 


plays of the Nativity which first 
come to timorous life around the 
year A.D. 1000. These began in the 
sanctuary with little more than a 


choral recital of the Gospel dialogue. 
They were to be witnessed in the 
great cathedrals of France, Germany 
and England, before they found their 
way into the pageantry of the Euro- 
pean cities, elaborated almost out of 
recognition. But these plays remained 
full of sincerity, of a wonderfully 
homeliness, of a hu- 


poetic robust 





\ristmas Crit 


mour; and while they handle sacred 
episodes with a startling intimacy, 
they are never irreverent. The shep- 
herds who hear the angels’ summons 
to Bethlehem include grumblers, quar- 
rel-makers, a sheep-stealer; contrast is 
carried to a fearless extent. 

Could anything be more poetic 
than what Joseph says when he is 
forced to take shelter with Mary in 
a stable? It is from the Tile-Thatchers’ 
Play in the York Mysteries: 

Forsooth I can no succour see 

But we must bide with beasts. 
And if we here all night abide, 
We shall be stormed in this steede. 
The walls are down on either side 
The roof is ruined above our head, 
As have I ree, 

Say, Marie daughter, what is thy rede? 
How shall we do? 

For in great need now are we sted, 
As thou thyself the sooth may see. 
For here is neither cloth nor bed, 
And we are weak and all weary 
And fayne would rest. 

Now, all these developments (almost 
unpardonably abbreviated) took place 
before 1223, when the seraphic Fran- 
cis of Assisi is said to have created 
the crib which we see in our churches 
at Christmas. With such develop- 
ments in mind we might well be for- 
given for scepticism regarding the 
claims made for St. 
matter. 

It is quite true that St. Francis 
had before him the knowledge of the 
crib in St. Mary Major's and proba- 
bly, also, because he must have known 
Rome well, the knowledge of the fres- 
coes in the catacombs and the ancient 
churches. Sabatier says that Francis 
was too thoroughly Italian not to love 
the mediaeval festivals which repre- 
sented the events celebrated 


Francis in the 


he in- 
stances the santons of Provence, the 
procession of the Palmesel, the drama 
of the Resurrection, and the flaming 





tow of Whitsuntide. Sabatier may be 
quite right in his surmises, but one 
finds it hard to agree with his conclu- 
sion that out of these dramatic cere- 
monies the idea of the crib came to 
St. Francis. Anyhow, Sabatier finely 
describes the Christmas night of 1223 
when Francis brought the brethren 
and the people of Greccio together 
before a poor cave in the hillside of 
the valley of Rieti: 

The population of Greccio and 
its environs therefore 
voked, as Brothers 
from the neighboring monasteries. 
On the 
Christmas one might have seen the 


was con- 


well as the 
evening of the vigil of 
faithful hastening to the hermitage 
by every path, with torches in their 
hands, making the forest ring with 
their joyful hymns. Everyone was 
rejoicing—Francis most of all. The 
Knight (Giovanni di Velleti) had 
prepared a stable with straw, and 
brought an ox and an ass, whose 
breath seemed to give warmth to 
the poor bambino, benumbed with 
the cold. At the sight, the Saint 
felt tears of pity bedew his face; 
he was no longer in Greccio; his 
heart was in Bethlehem. Finally 
they began to chant matins; then 
the Mass was begun, and Francis, 
as deacon, read the Gospel. Al- 
ready hearts were touched by the 
simple recitale of the sacred legend 
in a voice so gentle and so fervent, 
but when he preached, his emotion 
overcame the audience; his 
voice had so unutterable a tender- 
ness that they also forgot every- 
thing, and were living again the 
feeling of the shepherds of Judea 
who in those old days went to 
adore the God made man, born in 
a stable. 


soon 


Now this passage of Sabatier may be 
accepted as a fair statement of what 
St. Francis did, save for the reference 
to ‘the poor bambino.” There is no 
indication anywhere that the seraphic 
saint wanted to put before his people 
anything but the cold cave with the 
manger and the ox and the ass. We 
shall see in a moment that that is 
precisely what he wished to do. He 
put no images in that cave in an at- 
tempt to reproduce the Roman fres- 
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St. Francis at the Crib of Greccio 


coes. He put no living persons there 
in an effort to imitate the Nativity 
Plays. He put no infant in the man- 
ger—God did that miraculously to 
reward his burning faith and love. 
We find an account of that 
holy night from the pen of St. Bona- 
venture himself. The saint writes: 


exact 


Now three years before his death 
it befell that he was minded, at the 
town of Greccio, to celebrate the 
memory of the Birth of the Child 
Jesus, with all the added solemnity 
that he might for the kindling of 
devotion. That this might not seem 
an innovation, he sought and ob- 
tained licence from the 
Pontiff, and then made ready a 
manger and bade hay, together 
with an ox and ass, be brought unto 
the spot. The Brethren were called 
together, the fold assembled, the 
woods echoed with their voices, and 
that august night was made radiant 
and solemn with many _ bright 
lights, and with tuneful and son- 
orous praises. The Man of God, 
filled with tender love, stood be- 
fore the manger, bathed with tears 
and overflowing with joy. Solemn 


Supreme 


Masses were celebrated over the 


manger, Francis, the Levite of 


Christ, chanting the Holy Gospe 
{from this it would appear that $ 
Francis acted as Deacon at th 
Solemn Mass}. Then he preached 
unto the folk standing round, o 
the birth of the King in poverty 
calling Him, when he wished t 
name Him, the Child of Bethlehem 
by reason of his tender love fo 
Him. A certain Knight, valorou 
and true, Messer John of Greccio, 
who for the love of Christ had left 
the secular army and was boundb 
closest friendship unto the Man ¢ 
God, declared that he beheld : 
little child right fair to see sleeping 
in that manger Who seemed to kk 
awakened from sleep when th 
blessed Father Francis embraced 
Him in both arms. This vision ¢ 
the devout knight is rendered wor 
thy of belief, not alone through tk 
holiness of him who beheld it, but 
is also confirmed by the truth tht 
it set forth, and withal proven b 
the miracle that followed it. Fe 
the example of Francis, if med 
tated on by the world, must need 
stir up sluggish hearts unto th 
faith of Christ. 

Here we have a calm account of e& 

actly what Francis did: one shoul 
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note in passing the elements Sabatier 
adds to It is a 


pity that so many writers piously em- 


the saint’s narration. 


broider something that was so charac- 
teristic of St. Francis himself in its 
austere and eloquent simplicity. What 
he did was powerful, so powerful 
that it has captivated the imagination 
of the Church for seven centuries. 
The painter Giotto has immortalized 
the vision of which St. Bonaventure 
tells, in which Messer John saw the 
Divine Infant embraced by St. Fran- 
cis. Poets have sung of that vision, 
like the Franciscan, Jacopone da Todi, 
to St. Francis: 


Make me with true joy delighted, 

To Child Jesus be united 

While my days of life endure; 
While on exile here sojourning 

Make my heart like thine be burning 
With a love divine and pure.! 


More clearly still, the exact desire 
of St. Francis is revealed in the pages 
of Butler’s Lives of the Saints (under 
4th October): “St. Francis spent the 
Christmas of that year at Greccio, in 
the valley of Rieti where he told his 
friend Giovanni da Vellita, “I would 
make a memorial of that Child who 
was born in Bethlehem and some 
sort behold with bodily eyes the hard- 
ships of his infant state, lying in hay 
on a manger with the ox and the ass 
standing by.’ Accordingly a “crib” 
was set up at the hermitage.’ Here 
we are told in the saint’s own words 
precisely what he wanted to do. And 
there is no reason to believe that he 
did otherwise; if only because what 
he did leaped in all its austere loveli- 
ness from the living heart of Francis- 
canism with all the natural grace of 
a rosebud blossoming on its own prop- 
er bush. That was all. But that and 
the inspired eloquence of Francis be- 
fore that cold cave in the valley of 
Rieti set Christendom aflame with the 
radiance of its revelation. In art and 
poetry, as Raby says, Christ was no 
longer the grave and aloof Redeemer 
who appears on the sculptured door- 
ways of Amiens and Chartres, no 


Translated by D. Florence McCarthy 
* Chr Latin Poetry, Oxford, 1927 
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longer the Logos, all-knowing and 
almost impassive. He has become the 
Son of Mary!. And M, Male demon- 
strates how the influence of Francis 
on mediaeval art led to the transition 
from the old, calm, theological sym- 
bolism to a wistful realism of detail.? 
It would be possible to quote many 
European writers in the same strain, 
but that last reference to the realism 
of St. Francis is worthy of note. 


Some writers consider that the 
repraesentatio of St. is the 
first mystery play we hear of in Italy. 

Francis, they say, may thus be 


Francis 


said to have borne a part in the reviv- 
al of drama. With this conclusion 
it is difficult to agree. Drama was 
already a sturdy and even a trouble- 
some stripling in the days of St. Fran- 
cis. But, it would be the mere truth 
to say that St. Francis, far from tak- 
ing anything from the old drama, 
gave it something which it never had 
and which even Shakespeare did not 
give it. He was the first artist in 
Europe to realize the power of a 
scenic setting. The old plays depend- 
ed for their effect upon dialogue and 
costume.* Scenic settings were un- 
thought of when the plays were en- 
acted in the cathedrals or in the mov- 
ing pageants of the cities of Europe. 
St. Francis on the slopes of Greccio 
threw all the emphasis on the setting, 
and left the figures of his Nativity 
Play to the imagination of his audi- 
ence. He read the Gospel dialogue 
and description of the great event, 
and then left his congregation to the 
grace of God. There was his triumph. 
He made his people face the stark 
poverty of Bethlehem. In that he 
agreed with Origen, probably without 
knowing it, for Origen had wept over 
the gold and silver with which the 
Empress Helena had covered the walls 
of the original Bethlehem cave. ‘Gold 
and silver,’ he had said, ‘belong to the 
Gentiles, the cave in its poverty is 





scenic 
Haigh, Oxford 
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uw 


Christians.” St. 
an authentic Fran- 
ciscan impulse, tore away that gold 


more precious to 


Francis, under 
and silver, metaphorically, and has 
shown the Church for seven centuries 
the unrelieved poverty which’ Christ 
chose to endure with His most blessed 
Mother. Now, here is the point I 
want to St. Francis did the 
very opposite to what Shakespeare 
did, or, rather, he did something that 
Shakespeare never thought of. He 
gave his people a scenic setting with- 


stress, 


out mime or actors. Shakespeare gave 
his audiences mime and actors without 


scenic settings. The mime and the 
actors already existed before St. 
Francis. The scenic setting did not. 


So, it is only fair to hold that St. 
Francis of Assisi was the first man 
in Europe to discover the importance 
of what is now an universal adjunct 
of modern drama. In that he was in 
advance of Shakespeare. And modern 
drama him a hitherto unac- 
knowledged debt in that he alone sup- 
plied an element which afterwards 
fused with mime to create in its in- 
tegrity what we know as the modern 
theatre. 

The impetus given by St. Francis 
to popular devotion to the Crib is not 
yet spent. In the years before the 
war successful efforts were made to 


owes 


have the crib not only in the churches 
at Christmas, but also in the homes of 
the faithful. That custom is now 
growing, at least in the west of Ire- 
land, in conjunction with that of the 
Christmas candle. On the artistic 
side, exhibitions of finely-wrought 
cribs were held while circumstances 
permitted in certain cities on the con- 
tinent, notably in Holland and Bel- 
gium. A permanent exhibition of 
cribs of artistic value was to be seen, 
at least until the war, in the Bavarian 
Museum in the city of Munich. But 
all over the world, not only in all 
Catholic, but in many Protestant 
churches, the crib is to be seen at 
Christmas; the inspiration which came 
from Greccio is still powerful in lead- 
ing people of every tribe and race 
and language to give a home in at 
least this wise to the Babe who was 
homeless, where all the world finds a 
home. 












T the Offertory of each cele- 
bration of the Hely Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the priest 

pours wine and water into the chalice 
as he prays: “O God, Who didst 
wonderfully create, and yet 
wonderfully renew, the dignity of the 
nature of man, grant that we may be 
made partakers of His divinity Who 
deigned to become partaker of our 


more 


humanity, even Jesus Christ Thy Son, 
our Lord.” The many Catholic lay- 
men who obey the Holy Father by 
“praying the Mass” from Latin or 
English Missals, will have noted this 
beautiful and moving petition. In the 
very act of asking this divine favor, 
they may have felt that they were 
seeking an impossible transformation 
of their faulty natures. 

How can we, human creatures, 
“partake of Christ’s divinity”? Man- 
ifestly, only through the limitless love 
and mercy of God. At the Incarna- 
tion, Jesus Christ became the divine- 


human, reconciling and redeeming 
God-Man. Through the sacramental 
vitality and activity of His Holy 


Church (which is His own Mystical 
Body: the eternal extension of His 
Incarnate Body) He elevates us to a 
human-divine dignity; constitutes us 
the adopted, human sons of the di- 
vine Creator. This is the essence of 
Christianity. 

The supernatural life of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, the Catholic Church, 
is the natural life of the totality of 
its members, who are raised by Bap- 
tism to the supra-natural plane where- 
ma real and operative share in the 
life and power of Divinity is at- 
tained. Thus, humanity is invested 
with divine vitality and actuated by 
divine energy. Baptismal incorpora- 
tion into the life and power of Jesus 
Christ the God-Man, initiates all 
Christian souls into that supernatural 
state of being which provides them 
with a share in the God-life. The seed 
of this life, planted by Baptism, is 
nurtured and brought to fruition 





The Dialeg Mass 


By Theodore C. /. Vermily 


through the dynamic, divine activity 
of the Sacraments, especially by the 
Holy Eucharist. This supernatural, 
sacramental potency is the 
whereby there is implemented, in 
faithful Catholics, the wonder of 
God's Old Testament promise: “I 
have said that ye are gods.” 

Our Lord proclaimed that He (and 
therefore His Mystical Body) is “the 
Way, the Truth and the Life”. Bap- 
tismal incorporation into the Church 
(and therefore into Christ) is 
first step upon this divine “Way”, 
ilong which the activating “Life” of 
Christ’s sacramentally-communicated 
Being enables us to advance. By this 


means 


our 


progress, we can attain to the full- 
ness of all “Truth” in the loving 
knowledge of God, unquestioning 
obedience: to His Will and eternal 
union with Him. The living and life- 
bestowing means provided by Christ, 
through His Church, for the attain- 
ment of God, are prayer and the 
Sacraments. True and worthy prayer 
is, primarily, the adoration and glori- 
fication of God, in unselfish praise 
and thanksgiving. And one of the 
very old names of the Mass is “The 
Eucharistic Liturgy” which may be 
translated “Duty of Thanksgiving”. 

The Missal is the official book con- 
taining the words and ceremonies of 
the sacred, praiseful “Sacrifice of 
Thanksgiving” which we call “Holy 
Mass”. Laymen can employ no better 
method of assisting at Mass than by 
praying, from the Missal, the identi- 
il words used by the priest at the 
altar. Thus, the whole body of the 
faithful is intimately united in cor- 
porate adoration of divinity and in- 
tercession for humanity, by the mer- 
ts of the eternal Sacrifice of Jesus 
Yhrist, Who is the unique, divine- 
human Link between God and man. 
And the most perfect manner of lay 
Missal-use is found in those forms of 
:o-operative, community worship call- 
ed the “Missa Recitata” or “Dialog 
Mass” and the “Community Sung 


Mass”. A “Dialog Mass” is a 
Mass, in which the entire congreg 
tion takes an active, vocal part. A 
“Community Sung Mass” is op 
wherein the faithful sing those part 
too often appropriated by commerci; 
choirs. These forms of active and jj 
telligent lay participation in Euchar 
istic worship are rapidly displacing 
throughout the Catholic world, ¢} 
had tradition of mute spectatorshi 
which once prevailed. 

The Dialog Mass is perfectly adapt 
ed for use on those occasions (sy 
is Sodality or parochial Communic: 
Masses) dedicated to the corporatiy 
participation of a closely-knit grow 
of lay people who adore, petition and 
intercede, in intimate 
for definite, common intentions. Suc 


co-operation 


community effort stresses the true 1 
ture of Catholic worship, which is 
that of an integrated and unified or 
ganism; a unit; a living and well 
functioning body; what the Can 
of the Mass calls God’s “holy peopl 
and God’s “family”. The distinctive 
quality of a family is that it is ONE 
a living and functioning unit. The 
members of God's family are one 
one with Him and with each other, in 
the sacred and supernatural bonds of 
unification “in Christ” Who is God: 
Son: Who is to us “Brother” ani 
“Friend” as well as “Lord” and “R 
deemer”. Catholic worship of th 
traditional and genuine variety 
never an assortment of separated 
unrelated prayers, offered by a chanz 
collection of individuals, each intes: 
upon his own petty desires. It must & 
unified in its certain faith, strong 
its corporate hope, all-embracing « 
its mutual charity. It must be ¢ 
yperatively offered “in the unity « 
the Holy Ghost”, Who is the “Spin 
or “Breath” of God, amalgamating & 
who would acceptably approach t 
almighty Father, through the eterna 
Son. 

The most sublime and importat 
portion of Holy Mass opens with t 
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iovous Cry of Christ to ALL of God's 
holy people: “Sursum Corda” (“Lift 
ip your hearts”). This inspiring com- 
mand comes to you from the Lord 
Christ, through the lips of His an- 
sinted priest. It is not addressed to 
the altar boy alone, nor is he alone 
xxpected to reply. It is addressed to 
ery Christian soul within hearing. 
Does it stir you to the spiritual and 
hodily activity which God desires and 
the Church directs? Does it cause 
you to elevate your heart and mind 
hove the distractions of the world? 
Does 1t open to your spiritual gaze 
the pure realms of divine glory, 
through the mysterious transaction 
bout to take place between the “al- 
tar on high, in the sight of the di- 
vine Majesty” and the altar visible 
to your bodily eyes? Does it inspire 
you to respond, happily and obedi- 
ently (as you and all those present 
should): “Habemus ad Dominum” 
(“We lift them up unto the Lord”)? 
Having been assured by their re- 
sponse that the faithful have spir- 
itually placed themselves in the pres- 
nce of God, the priest takes the next 
tep in leading the “holy people” to 
the perfection of their duty and priv- 
lege of adoration. In the name of the 
divine High Priest, Jesus Christ, he 
comands them: “Gratias agamus 
Domino Deo nostro” (“Let us give 
thanks unto the Lord our God"). 
These words convey the call of 
Christ: “Follow Me”; His loving in- 
vitation to you to co-offer with Him, 
with the officiating priest and with 
the whole Catholic Church, the sav- 
ing Sacrifice. Our Lord’s whole life 
constituted a sacrifice of self, in that 
His one desire was to do God's Will 
and praise Him. Christ’s death was 
the crown and consummation of that 
sublime self-sacrifice. Now He bids 
you accompany Him along the royal 
toad of the Holy Cross, into the vic 
torious glory of the heavenly courts, 
and there offer to His Father and 
‘Our Father” that 


which is well- 





pleasing to God: your Eucharist, or 
“Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing,” “through Him, and with Him, 
and in Him” through Whom the al- 
mighty Father “ever creates, makes 
holy, fills with life, blesses and be- 
stows upon us all good things”. 
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In solemn acceptance of your obli- 
sation and opvortunity, and in token 
that you understand the seriousness 
of your undertakine. vou reply: “Dig- 
num et iustum est” (“It is right and 
just”). From then on (except for 
your outburst of praise in the “Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus” (“Holv, Holv, 
Holy”) to the conclusion of the Can- 
on, the priest speaks to God in your 
name. But you are intimately asso- 
ciated with him, and with all the 
other worshippers, in your co-opera- 
tive intention. And you activate that 
intention by reading (silently) from 
your Missal all of the intervening 
prayers. Such is the inspiring and 
satisfying action of a Dialog Mass 
during the most solemn moments of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII has 
described the Dialog Mass as “the 
and traditional custom of 
collective prayer”. His Excellency 
Bishop O'Hara of Kansas City has 
written: “We commend the Dialog 
Mass to all of our parishes and 
schools. We are confident of the co- 
operation of the Clergy and Religious 
of the diocese, as well as of our de- 
voted people, in the restoration of 
this precious tradition.” The late 
Bishop Ambuehl of Basle and Lugano 
wrote: “Our aim is to bind the people 
ever closer to the priest at the altar; 


genuine 


to bring the people to a communal 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries; to 
make public worship really the peo 
ple’s affair, in which all co-sacrifice 
and pray with the priest. The Church 
urges this communal praying. She ad- 
dresses Her invitation “Sursum Cor- 
da” in the plural, wishing it to be 
answered by the entire congregation.” 

Evidently, the Holy Father and the 
Bishops are convinced that the Dia- 
log Mass and the Community Sung 
Mass are parts of the “genuine and 
tradition” of the Catholic 
Church. They seem determined to re- 


precious 


store this “custom of collective pray- 
er” to its traditional and proper place 
in the spiritual lives of Catholics. 
Here we are dealing with an element 
of basic importance in Catholic lives 
and Catholic action; with something 
much more significant than just an- 
other “method” of assisting at Mass. 


As the use of the Dialog Mass con- 
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forms with the Mind of the Church, 
the rubrics of the Missal and the 
wishes of the Holy Apostolic See, we 
may be sure that real spiritual ef- 
fectiveness will eventuate through 
widespread conformity with this of- 
ficial and “traditional custom of col- 
lective prayer”. The right perform- 
ance of liturgical services cannot prop- 
erly be an end in itself. Those spir- 
itual depths which underlie the rit- 
ual and ceremonial surface of liturg- 
ical must be stirred, if 
any real and lasting good is to result. 
Full employment of heart and mind 
must accompany the use of voice and 
gesture. Christ-likeness is the aim of 
Christianity; reunion with divinity 
its end. The corporative offering of 
the Social Sacrifice of the Altar, ne- 
cessitates the co-operative sacrifice of 
celf upon the altar of social better- 
ment. The discharge of liturgy (i.e.: 
“duty and service”) toward God, de- 


observance 


mands the performance of the “‘lit- 
urgy” of fraternal charity toward 
mankind. A Catholic cannot be true 
to his name and vocation if he is 
not animated by the Christian Spirit. 
And one of the great Popes has writ- 
ten: “The primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit is 
an active participation in the Sacred 
Mysteries.” To quote again from 
Bishop Ambuehl’s teaching on the 
Dialog Mass, “A community of the 
faithful which frequently 
about the altar for social prayer, the 
Social Sacrifice and social reception 
of the Bread of Angels, will gladly 
break its earthly bread in Christlike, 
fraternal love with the and 
needy”. As ever, “Caritas” is found 
to be at the heart of the whole mat- 
ter: love of God and love of man. 
Today, the peoples of the world are 
experiencing the gravest crisis of all 


gathers 


pe yor 


history; are facing a future which 
promises but little. The Church also 
is confronted with a greater threat 
than any She has faced since the con- 
version of the Roman Empire. More 
active and determined enemies en- 
compass Her than any She has over- 
come since the defeat of classical pa- 
ganism. The atheistic opposition of 
the modern world is more dangerous 
than any force previously attacking 
Christianity, because more intelligent 
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and enthusiastic. Only an intelligent, 
active and prayerful Catholic laity, 
thinking, living and praying in clos- 
est co-operation with the Pope, the 
Bishops and the Priesthood, can save 
the modern world from disaster; can 
preserve the historic tradition of 
Christian civilization; can carry for- 
ward that tradition to triumph and 
worldwide acceptance. To be 
erly and fully equipped for this gi- 
gantic task, the Catholic laity must 
live the traditional, liturgical life of 
the Church. 

God is the never-failing fount of all 
life, 
beneficence. His are the gifts of faith, 
hope and charity, bestowed upon man 
offerings of 


prop- 


love, power, peace, beauty and 


in response to man’s 


praise, thanksgiving, penance, peti- 
tion and intercession. Adoration of 
God, best offered by God's “holy peo- 
ple” in close co-effort with the Priest 
hood, by the constant pleading of 
Christ’s Sacrifice, in the official 
words of the Missal, 
trust in Him and final victory, 
through the power of His almighty 


results in the 
knowledge and love of God, complete 
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strength. For this reason, the saintly 
Pope Pius X urged the faithful: “Do 
not simply pray at Mass: PRAY 
THE MASS.” 


A great liturgical author of to- 
day, the Reverend Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., writes: “A laity vocally par- 
ticipating in Mass worship is not an 
innovation but a The 
striking mode of worship known as 
the Dialog Mass two 
things: 1) The answering by the en- 
tire group, along with the server, in 
everything usually said by the server 
ilone. 2) The reciting by all, along 
with the priest, of the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Beredictus and Agnus Dei 
The practice is taking root everywhere 
in the Catholic world. Soon it will 
be recognized as normal, commimnal 
worship.” 


restoration. 


consists in 


The many Sodalities, Confraterni- 
ties, Third Orders and other spiritual 
within the American 
Church constitute groups of Catho- 
lics devoted to the cause of Christ, 
and to the advancement of His Reign 
as Universal King. It is to be expect: 


organizations 


ed that these men and women wi 
lead less devout members of the lait 
in loyalty to the Church of Chrix 
and in loving attachment to the §; 
rifice of Christ. Their pre-eminen: 
loyalty and devotion can fittingly } 
expressed by generous conformit 
with the declared will of the Vic: 
of Christ: “Pray the Mass.” Ané 
this communal and fraternal pry 
ing of the Mass can best be accom 
plished through the use of the Dial 
Mass. An American Catholic author 
has written: “Only Jesus Christ, b 
the example of His human life, ca 
form within us the ideals of soci 
justice and social charity. Only H 
by the strength of His divine grace 
can supply the incentive and the ab 
ity to realize these ideals. Americar 
Catholics must partake of the divinit 
of the God-Man Who partook 

their humanity, if they are to pu 
their weight in the shaping of tomor 
row’s world.” And the Holy Father 
has said that you may best “partak 
of Christ” and be filled with ° 

true Christian spirit” by “praying t 


Mass.” 
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EVER had Judea seen so much 
excitement as on the Twelfth 
Night, now celebrated by the 
Feast of the Epiphany on January 
6th. Wise men from the East who 
spoke in strange tongues and in stir- 
ring languages, who unfolded a tale 
f sheer wonder, went by the homes 
f plain and simple people, went by 
n towering camels in the roles of 
kings, bearing gifts to a new King, 
the greatest King ever born. 
According to St. Augustine and St. 
Chrysostom, there twelve of 
them, all priests of the Magi (pro- 
nounced may’ji), priests of the ancient 
Medes Persians celebrated 
their wisdom, knowledge of the stars 


were 


and for 
ind of prophecies. 

Church tradition, however, iden 
tifies three that brought gifts. There 
Melchior who 
brought a casket of gold in the form 
fa shrine. Gaspar was king of Tar- 
sus, a beardless youth of 20, 


was 60-year-old 


who 
brought myrrh in a gold mounted 
horn, and Balthassar, 40-year-old king 
f Ethiopia, who brought frankin 
cense in a silver jar. 

Each of 


prophetic, 


considered 
or symbolical of what the 
Infant Jesus was to become. There 
was gold for a king, frankincense for 


the gifts are 


1 High Priest, and myrrh for a great 
physician. Each of the Wise Men re- 
ceived in turn a gift from the Christ 
Child in keeping with his own gift. 
For the frankincense one received 
perfect faith; the giver of gold was 
rewarded with the gift of charity 
ind great wisdom; while the giver of 
myrrh was awarded perfect truth and 
meekness, 

In addition Mary presented them 
with a linen band in which the Christ 
Child was w rapped and a small box 
in which a stone reposed. This gift 
meant that faith should abide in them 





The Twelfth Night 


By Aune Tansey 
YS 

as firm as a rock. Believing however 
that the stone was of no value they 
cast it into a well; immediately fire 
from Heaven descended into the well. 
The Wise Men amazed and 
realizing that it had holy meaning 
they carried the fire back to their 
countries and placed it in magnificent 


were 


churches where it was kept always 
and worshipped by the people. 
Another legend written by a man 
named Seth who lived near the ocean 
in the extreme East and who pre- 
dicted the journey of the Wise Men, 
tells also that there twelve 
Wise Men. He them, 
“Twelve of the learned men of that 
country . 


were 
wrote of 


. . had disposed themselves 
to watch for that Star and when any 
of them died, his son or one of his 
kinsmen was appointed in his 
place. These twelve, year after year, 
the threshing of the corn, 
ascended into a certain high mountain 


after 


having in it a certain cave, most grate- 
ful and pleasant, with fountains into 
which descending and bathing them 
selves they prayed and praised God 
And this 


they did generation after generation, 


in silence there for days. 


watching ever, lest 
Star of 
themselves, until it 
the mountain having 
within itself the form of a man Child 
and above the 


peradventure that 


beatitude should rise upon 
should appear de 


scending on 


similitude of a cross: 
and it spoke to them and taught them 
that they should go to Judea. And 
journeying thither for a space of two 
years neither food nor drink failed 
in their vessels.” 

There are other legends which tell 
that the 


was made in 12 


days. It seems odd how the figure 


journey 


12 persists in the early legends, 12 
days, 12 priests, twelve apostles, and 
the twelfth night after the wondrous 
birth. 






After the finding of the Christ 
Child on the Twelfth Night the 


kings returned to their own countries 
where they distributed all of their 
possessions to the poor, were bap- 
tized and went about preaching in 
plain clothes of the Christ Child, the 
Prince of Peace. Other sources claim 
that the three went to India 
they were martyred for their Faith. 

Three hundred years later Empress 


where 


Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great, had their bodies transferred 
to Constantinople. After the first 


removed 
Cologne 


crusade their bodies 
to Milan 
Cathedral 
order of Emperor Barbarossa. A cost- 
built by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne who adorned the 
relics with jewels. The Wise Men 
called “The Three Kings 


of Cologne.” 


were 
the 
some time later by the 


and on to 


ly shrine was 


are often 


For many years the names of the 
three kings were engraved on rings. 
It was believed that any object which 
touched the skulls of the three Wise 
Men had power to prevent accidents 
and soon they became the patrons 


of travellers. In Czechoslovakia the 
letters C.M.B. are written r the 
doors of the houses at i, iphany, 
representing Caspar, Melchior and 


Balthassar. In Spain the Wise Men 
take the place of Santa Claus in gift 
giving. According to Spanish folk- 
lore the Wise Men go each year to 
Bethlehem to pay homage to the In- 
fant Christ. As they travel through 
Spain they leave candy, fruit, and 
playthings for the children. 

In the cities of Spain the children 
fill their and set 
them out on the balconies or window 


shoes with straw 
ledges, the straw being intended for 
the camels of the Wise Men. In the 
morning the straw is gone and the 


This 


shoes are filled with 


presents. 
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custom makes it easy for the wealthy 
persons to provide presents for the 
children in the poor districts with no 
one ever knowing the identity of the 
benefactor. 

Another legendary character of the 
Twelfth Night in Europe is La Be- 
fana, or Baboushka. There is quite 
a moral to her story, which oddly 
enough has never travelled across the 
Atlantic with other traditional 
Christmas lore. 

La Befana was an old woman who 
lived in her cottage on the great 
highway. She settled there after los- 
ing her husband and her baby in a 
plague. In the corner of the cabin 
was a chest in which she cherished 
all of the things that had belonged 
to her baby. 

The aged recluse bothered about 
no one and took no interest in the 
problems of any one else, burying 
herself in her own grief. On January 
6th, about 1900 years ago, she was 
busy with her household duties when 
there came a loud knocking on the 
thin panels of her door. She opened 
it to face a group of foreigners who 
asked where Bethlehem was. She 
didn’t know. She had never heard 
of it. 

When La Befana saw that three 
of the strangers were dressed in the 
robes of kings she became interested 
in their quest, especially when they 
told her about a star and a baby that 
had been born under its light. She 
remembered having seen such a star. 
They invited her to accompany them 
on their journey, At first the idea 
intrigued her but long years of prac- 
ticality decided otherwise. She would 
continue to mind her own business 
and not bother with kings or stars 
or stables. 

La Befana was given a_ second 
chance to follow the star when a 
shepherd came by and explained, 


“My good woman, aren't you going 
to Bethlehem to see the new-born 
Babe of Wonder Who is king of the 
Jews?” 

“T always mind my own affairs and 
those of no other,” was the reply. 

“But everyone is going to Bethle- 
hem my good woman,” the shepherd 
persisted. “Everyone is following the 
Star.” 

Again La Befana was tempted to 
follow the star but once again prac- 
ticality came to her rescue. “Let 
them all go without me,” she replied. 
“For I am following no star this 
night.” 

As the darkness descended the old 
lady was surprised to see that the 
sky was all aglow and was filled with 
white angels who were singing beau- 
tiful songs. She would have nothing 
to do with such nonsense. She went 
into her house and pulled down the 
blinds so she would not have to wit- 
ness any of the wonders abroad in 
the land that night. She was a pru- 
dent woman and would have nothing 
to do with stars or kings or stables. 

After she had gone to bed how- 
ever, La Befana began to grow afraid 
that perhaps she was missing some- 
thing great, something phenomenal. 
At long last she decided that per- 
haps she would go to Bethlehem after 
all. As the others were bringing gifts 
she would do the same. She arose, 
dressed and went to her treasure 
chest where she chose a ball made 
from bright wool and a little doll 
stuffed with straw. Perhaps the 
Christ Child would like to have 
some of her darling’s playthings. It 
was a hard sacrifice but La Befana 
made it. She wrapped her gifts care- 
fully in a straw-filled basket and set 
out through the darkness for Beth- 
lehem. 

La Befana followed the highway 
as the others had done. She had seen 
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them go across the hilltop and 4 
appear. She went over the hill 
but to her dismay when she reache! 
the valley on the other side the, 
were many roads branching off 
she did not know which one to tal 
If only she had gone with the king 
If only she had gone with the she 
herd! She had waited too long } 
fore she believed and now she y 
lost. 

La Befana never reached Beth 
hem and she is travelling to this ¢ 
during the Christmas Season seare 
ing for the Christ Child on ed 
Twelfth Night. She goes from hoy 
to house looking into the faces 
sleeping babies and leaving gifts y 
der their pillows. She is the princip 
gift giver of Italy. As she was sweep 
ing out her house when the Wis 
Men arrived at her door she is always 
represented carrying a broom. 

The Russians call her Baboushk 
and they claim that she deliberate! 
misled the Wise Men so that the 
would not find the stable under th 
star. They further maintain that she 
refused shelter to the Holy Famil 
on their flight into Egypt. She trv 
els about doing penance, stopping 2 
each Russian door inquiring if any 
one within has seen the Christ Child 
The children of Russia know whe 
Baboushka is at the door becaux 
she knocks on it with her staf 
knocks in one particular manner 

The Twelfth Night was a great 
one indeed 1900 years or more ag 
The people of Europe still celebrax 
the great day as a Feast Day second 
only to Christmas. For Americans it 
has lost its significance, although 
many of the children of immigrant 
refuse to take down the Christt 
tree or remove the Christmas decor 
tions until after the Twelfth N 
The churches do not remove 
yuletide decorations until after th 
Epiphany. 
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R. SAMSON'S dark 


crouched 


house 
sullenly between 

St. Joseph’s gray spire and 
the boxlike brick rectory. Mary Con- 
roy hesitated as she approached with 
Tim Reilly across St. Joseph’s hard- 
packed playground at the rear. They 
had stayed late helping Sister Kasi- 
mera tidy up the seventh-grade class 
room, washing the blackboards and 
beating out erasers. Mary had stayed 
to help because she enjoyed helping 
Sister Tim because he had been 
trapped throwing paper wads during 
the geography lesson. 

Mary carried her strapped books 
and a rubber ball, and now Tim said, 
“Come on, Mary. Toss the ball.” 

“No.” Mary shook her dark braids 
“I have to hurry home.” 

“Yah!” exclaimed Tim, noticing her 
glance at the gloomy windows of 
Mr. Samson's bleak dwelling. “You're 
scared of old man Samson. I’m not 
scared,” 

“Much!” said Mary. “Everybody 
is. You just pretend you're not.” 

“Is that so?” said Tim with bra- 
vado. 

He darted at Mary and snatched 
her ball. He danced away like a pug- 
nosed imp, laughing. 

“Tim! No wonder Sister Kasimera 
says you're a trial. 
ball!” 

[hey were separated from Mr. 
Samson's front porch by 
yards of parched grass 
said, “Here. Catch!” 

He threw so suddenly that Mary, 
encumbered with her books, missed 
and the ball bounced the 
ground and into a hole in the broken 
lattice-work panel beneath the porch. 

Both children stared, horrified. 
Tim shuffle toward the 
Street. 

“Well, so long, Mary,” he said. 
“I got to go home.” 


Give me my 


only a few 


when Tim 


across 


began a 


Something for Nothing 


By George Francis 


od 


Mary’s brown eyes flamed with in- 
dignant wrath. “If you're 
get my ball!” 

Tim mumbled something 
tinued his shuffle. 

“It’s like Sister Kasimera 
Mary declared. “People that boast 
ire the biggest cowards.” 

Tim looked but 
ently venturing closer to Mr. Sam- 
son’s house was beyond his valor and 
off. Mary laid her books 
down and slowly walked toward the 
hole which had swallowed the ball, 
her legs visibly trembling. 

Sister Kasimera had told the chil- 
dren to stay away from Mr. Sam- 
son’s house, but Mary muttered, “I 
have a right. And I’m not hurting 
anyone.” 

She knelt and peered beneath the 
porch into the semi-darkness. Sight- 
ing the ball she picked up a stick 
and worked the ball toward her. 
Her tongue projected slightly from 
the corner of her mouth as she con- 
centrated. 

A hand like the iron claw of a 
robot closed on her arm. She yelped 
as she was hoisted to her feet. Inches 
before her eyes was an enraged face 
with a beaked nose and a wide, thin, 
bluish mouth. Mary’s lips moved but 
no sound came forth. 

“Got you!” rasped Mr. Samson 
clutching her arm, his other hand 
grasping his heavy cane. “Got you!” 

“M-my ball, Mr. Samson,” she 
stammered. “Ow! You're hurting my 
arm!” 

The iron grip did not relax. He 
raised his heavy cane. 

“If you were a boy I'd whale the 
daylights out of you. All right— 
march!” 

Trembling with anger he walked 
Mary toward the rectory and up the 
steps. 

“Please let go my arm,” sobbed 


so brave, 
and con- 


on” 
ashamed, 


appar 


he ran 






Mary. “I promise I won't run away.” 
Mr. Samson retained his grip and 
punched the doorbell with the rub- 
ber ferrule of his cane. The aged 
housekeeper escorted them with as- 
tonishment into the office where 
Mary was seated on a stiff black chair 
with Mr. Samson glaring at her. 
Father Miller looked worried as 
he entered. Any dealings with Mr. 


Samson were difficult, to say the 
least. 

“Mary Conroy,” he exclaimed. 
“The housekeeper said—I hardly ex- 


pected it to be you.” He met Mr. 
Samson’s furious glance. “What 
seems to be wrong now, Mr. Sam- 
son?” 

“This brat was trespassing! Listen, 
Reverend, I won't stand for it. You 
people have tried to buy my land and 
I've refused. It won't help to encour- 
age these kids to torment me. I don’t 
care if the parish needs the land. 
What I have I keep!” 

Father Miller’s eyes were 
“Mr. Samson. This child is 
brat, so please don’t refer to 
such. And if you don’t want to sell 
your land you are entirely within 
your rights. The nuns have instructed 
the children to keep strictly away 
from your property.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to work!” snarled 
Mr. Samson. 


stern. 
not a 
her as 


» 


“Why were you _ trespassing, 
Mary?” asked Father Miller. 


“Please, Father, my ball was lost 
under his porch.” 

“Don’t you think you should have 
gone up the front walk and asked 
Mr. Samson’s permission to get it?” 

Mary blushed. “I just didn’t think 
of it, Father.” 

Father Miller had Mary apologize 
to Mr. Samson and then excused her, 
Mr. Samson glaring at her until she 
was gone. 

Alone with Mr. Samson, Father 









Miller said, “You spoke as though 
there have been other trespasses, Mr. 
Samson.” 

Mr. Samson said, “Er—not exactly 
trespasses, but those kids are general 


nuisances shouting and scream- 


ing. 

“Nothing worse than that?” 

“No. But—” 

“After all, Mr. Samson—” Father 
Miller smiled. “If find some 
way to keep children silent on a 
playground I wish you'd give me 
the secret. Sometimes their hubbub 
nearly drives me to distraction too.” 

“Rot. I'm sorry I didn’t take that 
bra—that child to the police!” 

A dull red colored the priest's 
cheekbones. “I’m sorry, but your dis- 
like of children—” 

“Children?” rasped Mr. Samson. 
“I want to be left alone by every- 
body!” 

“It may be none of my business,” 
said the priest, “but why?” 

“All my life I've had to scratch 
and fight. I shined shoes at seven, 


you 
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was orphaned at fourteen.” Mr. Sam- 
son's voice gritted in his throat. “I 
soon learned how rotten the world 
and its so-called human beings are. 
The less you have to do with them 
the better. I fought and pinched. I 
became a stock broker—finally a mil- 
lionaire. I had everything.” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything I Then the 
crash of °29 left me nothing. Nothing 
except this house which I had inher- 
ited and barely enough income to 
live on until I . 

“Did you never love anyone, or 


wanted. 


have anyone love you?” 

“Love?” Mr. Samson’s mouth was 
a thin, bluish line. “There’s no such 
thing. Behind your love you'll always 
find self interest. Nobody gives you 
something for nothing.” 

When the old man rose, pressing 
his hand to his side, Father Miller 
said, “I'll speak to the children about 
the noise.” He hesitated. ““And—Mr. 
Samson, please believe me. There is 
someone who loves you.” 
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Mr. Samson retained his grip and punched the doorbell 
with the rubber ferrule of his cane, 


“Who is that, might I ask?” 
™ yod.” 

“A word! Can He help me, Rever 
end? I've got cancer. My doctor 
assures me I'll be dead _ inside 
oni.” 

He grimaced as 
gained some unintelligible triumph, 


though he had 


shrugged off the gentle hand the 

priest had impulsively laid on his arm 

and hobbled out. Father Miller closed 

the door softly, whispering a prayer 
* * * 

During a sunny noon hour a fe 
weeks later, Mary sat in a corner 
the playground admiringly polishing 
her lunch apple before eating it. Tim 
approached carrying a cardboard box 

“Still mad about 
asked. He peered mysteriously int 
the box. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I am,” but she 
tried to look into the box, and Tim 
clapped the cover shut. “Oh, all right 
Now—what’s in the 


your ball? 





I'm not mad. 
box?” 

Tim tilted the box and a good-sized 
turtle tumbled onto the ground 

“T caught him down at the creek 
yesterday,” he announced proudly 

The turtle thrust out his head and 
legs and began a determined, ungai! 
ly escape. Tim flipped the turtle over 
on its back. The turtle revolved 1 
legs and thrust its head backwart 
against the earth, rocking helples! 
on its shell. 
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“You're mean,” said Mary. “Why 


don’t you let him go?” 

“Aw.” said Tim, “I'm going to 
turn him loose in the creek after 
school. He won't eat anything.” 

“You wouldn't eat if you were 


squeezed in a box with your nose 
jammed back inside your shell.” 

Tim screeched, glad to change the 
subject. “I ain’t got a shell! Say, he’s 
like old Samson. Yesterday Mr. Mul- 
len who works in the bank told my 
Pop Mr. Samson’s got nothing now 
but his house. He can’t even buy gro 


ceries. He lived on some stock or 
bonds or something and now they’re 
no good. I bet he’s hungry as any- 


thing and it serves him right.” 

Mary rubbed the apple on the 
lack serge sleeve of her school uni- 
form dress and gazed toward Mr. 
Samson’s house 

“Aren't you glad, Mary? He hurt 
your arm you said and he squealed to 
Father Miller Sister 
colded you and 

“Glad!” 


wonder 


and Kasimera 
Mary. “No 
you're the worst in catechism 
But I guess Mr. Samson is sort of 
like that old turtle in the box.” 


exclaimed 


She put her apple in her pocket 

Tim 
a hole 
in it big enough to accommodate the 


ind walked toward the school 
hid the box but he first broke 


turtle’s head. 
“There. And after school I'll stick 
you back in your old creek.” 





+ * 

Mr. Samson sat at the kitchen table 
in his silent house. Before him were 
several bills and legal-looking letters. 
Pushed to one side were a half cup 
f cold black coffee and a few slices 
of dry bread. The old man sat rigid, 
his cartilaginous neck stretched out, 
his eyes those of an aged, cornered 
animal. He flicked the papers away 
with a gnarled finger. Slowly, from 
a drawer in the table, he pulled out 
a pencil, a scrap of and a 
old-fashioned He 
smoothed the paper and wrote pain- 
fully. 


paper 


rusty, revolver. 


“To whoever finds me:” 

A board creaked on the front 
porch. With a thinning of his lips, 
eyebrows knitted, he rose and hob- 


bled softly to the front door. He 
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flung it open and grabbed. Again he 

had seized a terrified Mary Conroy. 
“You!” he said, a vein pulsing in 

his temple. 
“TI 


then cried, 


and 
her 
cheeks, her large eyes begging mercy. 
Mr. Samson released her, shrugged, 
seemed to dwindle in size. “Never 
mind—Mary. Isn't that your name?” 
“Yes,” she sniffled. “Mary, C-Con- 
roy.” 
“Run along home, Mary.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Samson.” Mary 


wiped her eyes on her sleeve. “There’s 


Mary stammered 
tears rolling down 


your apple.” 

Mr. Samson saw the apple resting 
at his feet. Mary picked it up and 
handed it to him. 

‘My apple?” 

“I heard today you were starving 
to death. I was only leaving my lunch 
apple when you grabbed me.’ 

Mr. Samson seemed not to breathe, 
his eyes unblinking and terrible. A 
wisp of white hair vibrated in the 
wind. Mary’s eyes grew large and she 
backed away from the glazed stare. 

“Why?” he finally said. “Why?” 

Mary looked but 


said, “B-Because nobody loves you 


ready to run 
ind you don’t love anybody and 
ind you're like Tim’s turtle and Sis- 
ter Kasimera says we should love our 
enemies and”— 

“But-—the other day I 

Mary looked him in the eye de- 
terminedly. “I felt sorry for you any 
way.” 

Mr. Samson appeared dazed. “Run 
long home, Mary.” 


ok ok 


It was evening and Father Miller 
was working at the desk when the 


Id housekeeper announced, “Mr. 
Samson to see you, Father Miller.” 
Mr. Samson entered and took the 
seat the priest offered. He stared 


silently at Father Miller. 

“IT hope the children haven't 
The priest’s voice died as the light 
fell the beaked and 
‘rows. He saw something new there, 
omething which had been lacking. 


on nose grim 


Mr. Samson said, “Does the par- 
ish still want my house and land?” 
“But you rejected our offer and 
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“You can have it. Five hundred 
dollars. I keep the right to live in the 
house for—well, one year. That will 
be money and time enough.” 

“But that’s only a fraction of our 
offer rejected,” said Father 
Miller. 

“Father—I guess that’s what you're 
called—let me fix my own price.” 

“We'll accept gratefully,” said 
Father Miller. “But it’s practically a 
gift. I don’t understand. .. .” 

Mr. Samson looked Father Miller 
“T've told you 
that I never gave anybody anything 


you 


squarely in the eye. 


all my life, and nobody gave me 
anything. Let’s say that for once, just 
Peter backed 
nearly years 


Samson down 


once, 


after seventy because 


somebody gave him something—for 
nothing.” 

The old shook hands 
with Father Miller and seemed about 
to leave. Then he said abruptly, “Rev 

Father Miller, I wonder whether I 
couldn’t meet you sometime to talk 
ibout—well, your religion. I thought 
I was ready, almost glad to go, but 


man rose, 


I've run into something I don’t un- 
derstand. I haven’t much longer to 
find out.” 

“I'd be glad to help you,” said 
Father Miller in a trembling voice. 
“But is your doctor so positive—” 

“Very positive,” replied Mr. 
son. “Less than a year. Tell me 
thing, Father. Do you have 
children like Mary Conroy?” 

“Oh. I'm sorry about that,” said 
Father Miller. “She was reprimanded 
severely. Mary’s a good child, but 
perhaps a trifle thoughtless at times.” 


Sam- 
some 
many 


A smile like wintry sunlight en- 
livened Mr. “That 
wasn't exactly what I meant, but 
never mind, Father. She’s an extraor- 
dinary person.” 

When Mr. had 
Father Miller sat frowning. 

“Mary Conroy! What in the world 
that 


Samson’s fate. 


Samson gone, 


is extraordinary about young 
scamp?” 

Over in his dark house, in bed, 
staring at the ceiling, Mr. Samson 
was conscious of the pain nibbling his 


life away, but he smiled and whis- 


. pered, “For the first time. Something 


for nothing.” And then he fell asleep. 
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New 


volume of reflections or 
content of devotions of 
those in honor of 
and the naculate 
have its chief 
looking 
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spiritual 

time, including 
the Sacred Heart 
Heart of Mary It 
appeal to devout souls 
for further enkindling of their zeal ir 
honoring Our Lord, Our Lady, and the 
saints D. D 
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A BOOK OF FORTITUDE. By 
Mary Charlotte, R.S.M., and 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.96 
The seventh in the Faith and 
this reading text for the 
equally meritorious as its 
»ssors. Designed to youthful 
interesting and instructive material, it 
transcends the limitations of other literary 
texts by grouping its mater 
and aiming at making its 
readers aware of their community and 
national obligations. The illustrations cap- 
and make the pupils 
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ture the ima 
anxious to study the text matter W 
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SAINT PETER THE 
William Thomas Walsh 
Macmillan. $3.50 
With the outline of Saint Peter's 

as narrated in the Gospels as a founda- 

tion, Mr. Walsh clothes the historical 
figure of the Prince of the Apostles with 
details drawn from tradition, a knowledge 
of the Hebrew and Roman worlds, and 
an accurate perspective of the problems 
the great Apostle must have had to face 

The author's keen the dramatic 

enables him to present us with a flesh-and- 

blood portrait of a real hero. Here, then, 
is a biography of a saint that will provide 

fascinating and valuable reading D. D 


APOSTLE. By 
New York 


life 


sense of 


THE DIDACHE. Volume 6 in the An 
cient Christian Writers Series. Trans- 
lated and edited by James A Kleis st, S.J 
Westmins ter, Md.: Newman. $2.75. 
Christian writings of the very first 

century ot our era torm the content of 

this volume in the series. The Di- 

dache, or Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, 

dates back to the foundations of the 

Church and emphasizes the unity in 

essentials between the Church then and 

the Church now. Other documents in- 
cluded in translation, with copious notes, 
are the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistles 
of Polycarp, the Fragments of Papias, and 
the Epistle to Diognetus. The continua- 
tion of this series merits the support of 
every educated Catholic, so replete has 
it been with information about the 
and activities of the infant Church. 


—D. D. 
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POLAND. By Stanis- 
New York: Whittle- 


THE RAPE OF 
laus Mikolajezyk 
sey House $4.00 
The triumph of Soviet aggression, aid- 

abetted by the passive assistance 

of the Allied powers, is portrayed for us 
in this volume, written by the war-time 

Premier of ™ Polish Republic. If the 

case of Poland—whose heroic resistance 

to Nazi tyranny set off the spark that 
plunged th world into war 
be considered an example of Allied 
cerity in ideals (and well it might 
then all the lofty catchwords about 
m and democracy are in vair 
of war 1 country 
white in helping the allied cause, 
nded over to Communist 
ges at the war's end. Mr. Mikolajczyk 
the awful story dispassionately 
effort at suppressing rancor 
whenever possible, the in- 

Western statesmanship in 

Soviet demands. The book 

d in full, and makes grim 
| light of contemporary 
and Asia. The hand- 
ind only too obviously 

pattern of Soviet 
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free 
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SO, tor the 
throughout world 
hope that the Polish 
will stir up the conscience of the West 
to prevent a repetition of the crucifixion 
of a nation D. D 
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Nerrology 
5 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 
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Theresa Schaefer, Miss Christina 
Mary Reed, Mrs. E. Britt, 
Joseph Daigle, Miss Holt, 
Margaret Donovan, Daniel Somer- 
ville, Mrs. M. V. Mathews, Mrs. A. Stos- 
sell, Mrs. E. K. McDonough, John Currin, 
John Phair, Mr. Charles B. Foley, Miss 
Maria A. O'Brien, Anna Lipps, M. B. 
Vallilee, Denis McGonigle. 
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Alphonsus Ligouri. 
olic Book 


The great master of the spiritual life, 
Saint Alphonsus, continues to instruct the 
hearts of those trying to advance 
in the spiritual life even in 
eration. This little volume 
meditations suitable for 
year part 
of the great Saint, in 
different ecclesiastical 
there is the Saint’s “Rules for Cl 
Living,” which have n their 
countless numbers of the faithf 
I necessity of 


take 


SALVATION 
New Yor! 
Publishing Co., $2.00 
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MARY OF 
Giordani 


Theologians favorite « 
regarding the subject of Our 
Mother. It is: De Maria numquam satis 
that is, could be said of 
Mary. Therefore, any well-written book 
about the Mother of God is always a 
welcome item on reading list. In this 
book by Igino Giordani we have just 
that—it is a work to which this distin 
uished author has brought both his solid 
piety and wealth of learning. These he 
has happily combined with a poetic style 
to produce an attractive t of the 
principal events in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and also a glowing expos 
tion of her place in the plan of salvation. 


NAZARETH By 
New York: Macmilla 
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The first seven chapters he 

narration of Mary’s life on 
the time of Gabriel's message to her glori 
cus Assumption, With but little biography 
ical material at his disposal, the author yet 
gives us a smoothly running account, a 
companying it with significant commer 
and there. The last three chap 
ters concern themselves with Mary's ev 
alted position in the Divine scheme of 
things and her vitally important rev 
tion to God's children. It is in this latter 
section that we find a chapter dealing 
with the tribute of poetry to the Mother 
ot God. Both Catholic and non-Catholic 
poets are included. It is an outstanding 
treatment, and we feel confident that t 
will be read more than once by th 
thoughtful reader, Fi 


The translators of this slender but 
worthwhile volume are two religious 0 
Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenade, 
Mcther Bary Paula Williamson and Mot} 
er Clelia Maranzana, who also translated 
Giordani’s life of St. Paul. Their rend 
tion of the present work is another 
achievement —b. 1} 
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